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The National Congress of Mothers mourns the loss of Theodore Roosevelt, Chairman 
of Advisory Council for more than twenty years, a friend and promoter of all its work, a 
friend and lover of humanity, a practicer of democracy, an example as 
Theodore Roose- husband and father, a patriot,a man whose life touched other lives the 
velt ; : : : 
world around as no other man’s ever did, an inspirer of others for all that 
was unselfish and for the common good, a lover of country, and above all one who looked for 
inspiration to the Source of all power—the God of nations, the Father of all. 

No life has ever been given more wholly to service than that of Theodore Roosevelt. 
No man has ever left a deeper impress for good on the world than has Theodore Roosevelt. 

A life so full of courage, of love of others and of service, here, has not ended. He has 
passed through the gate of death into the life eternal—where wider fields of use and service 
await him. The world is richer and better because he lived. Above and beyond the petty 
jealousies of politics stands a man whom the world honors, and who will stand still higher as 
the years pass. 

He gave his all to his country, only chafing that his participation in this battle for justice 
and freedom was limited to word and pen. A leader of men to higher, better things describes 
the life of our honored counsellor and friend. To Mrs. Roosevelt, our loved member, and to 
all the family, the Congress of Mothers extends heartfelt sympathy. 











PRESIDENT’S DESK 


The usual conference of the Congress of Mothers in connection with the Department of Super- 
intendence, National Education Association, meets in Chicago, February 25-26. 
National Congress The Superintendence meetings are f bers of the N.E. A. Members of th 
ot Mates Gao ‘he Superintendence meetings are for members of the N. E. A. embers of the 
: ; Congress of Mothers may attend all these meetings by payment of $2.00 mem- 
ference in Chicago : ; Pau . z 
bership fee. The two sessions of the Congress of Mothers are open to all. 


Kansas City, Mo., was chosen as the meeting place of the Congress of Mothers for 1919. A 
ordial invitation was extended by the Board of the Missouri Branch N. C. M. and P.-T. A. No 
city is more central in location, and better fitted to supply suitable places for the 
Twenty-third An- comfort and entertainment of the members. The importance of metting in a 
nual Convention —_ city which would be convenient for the members between the Mississippi and 
1m the Western coast was a factor in the choice. C heyenne, which had been sug- 
Parent-Pensher gested as a railroad center, could not meet the requirements for a National Con- 
Association, Kan- Vention in other ways, although the Wyoming Branch of the Congress were 
sas City, Mo., enthusiastic in their desire to have it meet in that state as a stimulus to the 
May 6-10, 1919 — work. 


It may be possible to arrange conferences in different states previous or 
following the National Convention. 

Every mother who can do so should plan to attend. Great are the opportunities for deeper, 
more purposeful work by mothers who get the vision of the broader scope of motherhood. As allies 
the teachers of the United States stand with us, and fathers too are allies. It is the mother who 
makes the atmosphere of the home, and this convention will aim to stress the ways and means by 
Which they may make it inspiring and true to its great privileges. 
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Every one interested in the great purposes of the Congress of Mothers is welcome. The Con- 
gress invites the largest attendance. 


““A Life Saver’’ is the title given to the National Congress of Mothers United Service Club in 
Washington by the boys who have enjoyed its hopsitality. Many of them have come to Washing- 
Pe , ton without money, their pay not given them, and no place provided for them. 

A Life Saver” : : 2 
In every case the Congress of Mothers has taken them in, and its confidence has 
not been misplaced. They have paid for their bed and board as soon as they received their money. 

In still another sense do they name it “A Life Saver.’’ The allotment for meals—$1.25 per 
day—does not give a hearty man sufficient food at the restaurant prices, while in the cafeteria of 
the club they get abundant wholesome food within their means. 

Over 20,000 boys from every State in the Union have used the club in the last three months. 
Their appreciation is expressed in the following letter to the National Congress of Mothers. 

“It is with pleasure the boys of the Service Club take this opportunity to express our sincere 
thanks and deep appreciation to the National Congress of Mothers for their splendid efforts in mak- 
ing this house a home for the boys while stationed in Washington. 

“Those of us who have been fortunate in taking advantage of the hospitality and opportunities 
cheerfully offered by the National Congress of Mothers, cannot help but deeply admire this wonder- 
ful work, and I am sure that this admiration will continue long after we have returned to our homes. 

“Again thanking the National Congress of Mothers and extending the season’s greetings, at 
the same time wishing you continued success in your own noble work, “THE Boys.” 


The National Headquarters Committee invites every president of a State Branch N. C. M. 
and P.-T. A. to be hostess for a week, and during that time to hold a reception to the people of her 
state, and the enlisted men in the camps who are from her state. If the presi- 
State Hostesses = Gent is unable to be there she is privileged to appoint some one to represent her. 
Seieeel Congoens The National Congress of Mothers United Service Club entertains no boys 
of Mothers United Phe Nationa gress Mothers United Service Club entertains no boys 
Service Club who live in Washington. Its guests are from every state in the Union, and every 
state shares the responsibility and the opportunity to meet their own boys who 

are in the service. Can you not imagine what pleasure it will give them? 

A member of the War Camp Community Service who had personally talked with over 260 
enlisted men says that the real solution of the vice problem lies in the splendid hospitality extended 
to sailors and soldiers in these service clubs and in homes of the people. ‘They treat us like white 
men,” they say, ‘‘and even those who were tough and hardened have softened under it.”’ 

When our country’s protectors had only low evil places to welcome them was it entirely their 
fault that they became tough? They had no choice. 

As long as there is an army and a navy, mothers, good men and women must remember to over- 
come evil with good—to provide pleasanter happier hospitality than that formerly offered only by 
denizens of the lower world, saloons, and gambling dens. 

When there was no welcome elsewhere what wonder they became tough! Who could help it? 

The War Camp Community Service urges that there be no diminution or loss of interest in the 
work for our brave boys. Even more necessary will it be in the period of readjustment. Never 
again can we be oblivious of the welfare of our country’s defenders. Mothers have awakened to 
duties to which they were hitherto blind. 


The University of lowa Extension Bulletin No. 42, September 15, 1918, is devoted to Parent- 
Teacher Associations in lowa. The author is Forest C. Ensign. 

The history of the National Congress of Mothers opens the book. 

: ; In speaking of the meaning of the movement the author says: ‘“ Few modern 
University of lowa < cial phenomena have deeper significance than the child-welfare movement in- 
Monthly Parent- augurated by the Congress of Mothers. Thousands of devoted parents, mostly 
Teacher Associa- f ; ? ; : - 4 
thon, mothers, are eagerly seeking to become more intelligent directors of children. 

Teachers are discovering the beauty of their ideas of democracy by this same 
means, the schools, and while these ideals are not yet in their entirety clearly defined, about certain 
preliminary problems there can be no doubt. 

The parent-teacher association aims, first of all, to secure the intelligent and devoted coéper- 
ation of all the worthy forces of home and school, in order that children may spend the most impres- 
sionable years of life in an environment and in activities that will make it easy and natural for them 
to pass forward into clean capable manhood. 

As elements in the realization of this primary aim, nearly all phases of child-welfare work might 
in various localities find their tasks and the importance of the flying years of childhood. 

Governors of great states, national officials in high places of responsibility, the President him- 
self have not only encouraged the movement but have given their own service for its advancement. 
This means that the value of education in the early years of childhood is now recognized as never 
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Germany has demonstrated that a great people may be put in complete unified 
possession of ideals conceived in advance by statesmen and philosophers and driven deep into the 
thoughts of the people through the instrumentality of the schools. 

American mothers have assumed the task of putting this nation in possession of the highway 
into the program of parent-teacher associations.” 

The bulletin of twenty pages gives much of the information contained in How to Organize P.-T. 
Associations, published by the Congress of Mothers. Books for study as reference are given. 


before in history. 


This recognition of the value of Parent-Teacher Associations coming from the University of 
lowa indicates that the Congress of Mothers has won the support and coéperation of the highest 
educators, that the meaning of the work and its value to the nation are comprehended. 


The Missouri Branch of N. C. M. and P.-T. A. has just published a concise and attractive 
Year Book for 1918 to 1920. 


. ‘ It contains a complete list of associations in membership with numbers of mem- 
Missouri Year Book were ; y be ys umbe 
bers, and such helpful information as members need. 


New York State has appointed Mrs. Henry O. Holland, Chairman of committee to raise funds 
, ‘for the National Headquarters, 1314 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
National Headquar- TI . S . B i 1 led 1 h ° or mee ° . i ‘ = 
ede 1€ o tate oar _pledgec their co6peration in an earnest effort to raise a 
substantial sum for this purpose. 

















THE JOHN HOWLAND SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


The Best Schools in the United States* 


Rhode Island contributes the first article.Who will contribute the second? 


An innovation in Rhode Island schools is that 
of serving hot lunches to the boys and girls of 
the John Howland School by the Parent-Teacher 
Association. This is one of the newer schools of 
Providence and includes children of all grades, 
from the kindergarten to the high, and one year 
of technical high school students. The children 
in the seventh and eighth grades are taking what 
is known as the Junior Course and are known as 
Junior I and Junior II students. These, to- 
gether with the technical high students, who are 
an overflow from the regular technical high 
school, are dismissed for the day at 2.30 and are 
given twenty minutes for lunch at noon. 

The Parent-Teacher Association, believing that 


these children need a hot lunch in the middle of 
the day, especially in the winter months, has insti- 
tuted the serving of a hot dish each noon. This 
was started two years ago by the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of the school, but this year, 
owing to the shortage of teachers and the re- 
arrangement of hours, this work cannot be con- 
tinued by them; thus the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation resolved to carry on the work. 

The School Committee entered into the scheme 
with great enthusiasm, and installed a gas plate, 
fireless cooker, and such other equipment as was 
not already in existence, in the play room in the 
basement, where the lunches are served. 

The hot dishes served are not intended to 


* This is the first of a series of articles, in response toa request, on “The Best Schools in the 
United States.” 
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supply the whole lunch, but to supplement what 
the children bring from home. The children, as 
a rule, bring sandwiches, and they are given an 
opportunity to buy hot soups, cocoa and per- 
haps later on ice cream. Each morning one of 
the pupils goes through all the rooms of the 
school, asking how many are planning to buy 
lunches, thus giving an idea of the number to be 
served and preventing waste of materials. One 
of the mothers has been engaged to look out for 
the cooking and serving of these dishes. 

In the lunches cream soups predominate, reci- 
pes for making which are furnished by Mrs. Ida 
S. Harrington, director of the Food Conserva- 
tion Department of Rhode Island. Thus these 
soups are highly nutritious, containing milk and 
vegetables, and a sufficient variety is given from 
day to day to tempt the appetite. The vege- 
tables are prepared the previous day and cooked 
all night in the fireless cooker. These lunches 
seem to be very much appreciated, and are pa- 
tronized by teachers and pupils. They are fur- 
nished at cost and so far they have proved self- 
supporting. 

This school is also fortunate in having two 
dancing classes for the children, under the aus- 
pices of the Rarent-Teacher Association. These 
classes, one for beginners and one for advanced 
pupils, held in the assembly hall of the school, 
‘ are open to every child in the school and are 
held immediately after the school session, from 
4.00 to 5.30 o’clock on Monday and Thursday 
afternoons. They are supported by the volun- 
tary contributions of the mothers of the associa- 
tion whose children attend. ‘This is the second 
year of the dancing school and about sixty pupils 
are enrolled in the two classes. 

By means of these classes, the children are 
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enabled to have the training without the neces- 
sity of being excused from school one afternoon 
a week to attend dancing classes downtown, the 
additional expense of extra clothing is eliminated, 
and the democracy of the scheme appeals to all. 
These classes have the endorsement of the prin- 
cipal, superintendent and school authorities, and 
are proving a great success. 

At this school, moving pictures of an educa- 
tional nature are shown to the children once a 
week. These pictures are of a three-foid edu- 
cational value, historic, geographic and civic. 
The historic side is given by the Lincoln film of 
the Civil War period, but the strongest side 
brought out to the child mind is the question of 
slavery, which gives the series its rightful title, 
“The Son of Democracy.”’ This film was pur- 
chased last year by the Rhode Island Congress 
of Mothers and is being loaned to all those 
schools in the state which have moving picture 
machines. The Burton Holmes picture teaches 
a lesson in geography better than any printed 
page. 

But the movies do not interfere with the pa- 
triotic activities of the school. Last year the 
440 children of the school were all enrolled in the 
Junior Red Cross, and 774 articles, including 
sweaters, helmets, wristers, socks, afghans, ban- 
dages, etc., were contributed by them. 

Almost every room is one hundred per cent. 
in its weekly purchase of Thrift Stamps, and the 
weekly or semi-monthly meetings of the room 
clubs speak for the interest of the pupils. In 
the recent War Drive, over $1,100 was pledged 
by the children, and in the six months preceding, 
$1,700 worth of War Savings Stamps were pur- 
chased. 


The Kindergarten a Vital Americanizing Agency 


By BESSIE LOCKE 


CHIEF, KINDERGARTEN DIVISION, WASHINGTON, D. C., CORRESPONDING SECRETARY, NATIONAL 
KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK 


Manufacturers are coming to realize more than 
ever before the necessity for Americanizing our 
foreign-born working men. Much of the dis- 
content end dissatisfaction among them is 
caused by ignorance of our country, its people, 
laws and customs, and far-sighted business men 
are convinced that the successful prosecution of 
their own enterprises as well as the welfare and 
prosperity of the nation depends in large measure 
upon the success with which we solve the problem 
of making contented Americans of the millions 
of aliens who live among us, many of them speak- 
ing their mother tongue and maintaining their 
native habits and customs,—an unassimilated 
mass which has been truly spoken of as ‘'A Gap 
jn our National Defense.” 


Many different methods of reaching and help- 
ing these people have been tried with more or 
less effect, but most of them do not touch the 
fundamental source of the trouble. 

Unless we can make these people feel that we 
are their friends and take a real interest in their 
welfare aside from the dollars and cents produced 
from their labor, we can never hope that they 
will like arid trust us and want to be one of us— 
and until they do this, they will not be loyal 
Americans, even though they take out naturali- 
zation papers. The alien who has gone through 
the form of being naturalized without being an 
American at heart may prove to be more of a 
menace than one who has not sworn allegiance 
to our flag. 
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A young man recently drafted said, “I do not 
see why I should have to fight for this country 
—I came here to get out of fighting.”” As long 
as they live apart from us and have no personal 
experiences in common with us, so long will we 
have this problem of the unassimilated foreigner. 

Teaching them English is most important— 
we should not relax our efforts in that direction 
as long as there is an adult here who cannot read 
and write, but that is not enough; we must get 
close to these people and show that we are inter- 
ested in them and in their welfare. Their chil- 
dren are their most precious possessions and here 
is the cue to the whole problem. Through-his 
children we can enter the heart and the home of 
a man who cannot be reached in any other man- 
ner. 

This is what makes the kindergarten such an 
effective force in Americanization work. The 
kindergarten teacher is welcomed by the shy 
foreign mother because of their common interest 
in the little child, and the mother finds in this 
bright-faced teacher a friend and adviser whose 
calls are a source of real pleasure and profit, for 
she comes to her not with a patronizing air, but 
in the spirit of a sister, and soon persuades the 
mother to attend the monthly mothers’ meetings, 
where she meets many other women of different 
nationalities, all trying to bring up their children 
in the way they should go and finding it a difficult 
matter in our crowded city streets, where a few 
bad boys will demoralize many who are natur- 
ally good. 

In one of our cities a lawyer whose practice 
was largely with Italians found them most in- 
dustrious, frugal and honest, but many of their 
children, trained on our streets and alleys, were 
swelling the ranks of thieves and pick-pockets, 
much to their parents’ consternation. 

In a kindergarten in Brooklyn which was sup- 
ported by the late Dr. Cornelius N. Hoaghland, 
president of the Cleveland Baking Powder Com- 
pany, there was a small Italian who stole every- 
thing she could reach and secreted her spoils in 
her shoes, which were several sizes too large for 
her. By cultivating frankness and a sense of 
ownership and regard for the rights of others, 
this small kleptomanic was cured of her pro- 
pensity which would doubtless have led in time 
to a reformatory and later to prison where she 
would have been a burden and expense to the 
state. Dr. Hoaghland, after having visited his 
kindergarten seventeen times, endowed it in per- 
petuity in 1896. When asked for his impression 
of the work he replied: ‘“‘The Kindergarten has 
impressed me as the most rational and beneficent 
way of dispensing money for the benefit of the 
recipient as well as for mankind at large. If 
any one feature of the work seems of more im- 
portance than the others it is that at the most 
impressionable age children are afforded an op- 
portunity to get a character of mind and body 
that will be lasting and far-reaching, making 
them better and happier men and women than 
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they would otherwise be. I am profoundly im- 
pressed with the great importance of the work, 
and hope and believe that it will soon come to be 
more generally appreciated.” 

The late Mr. E. W. Bliss, president of the Bliss 
Manufacturing Company of Brooklyn, also es- 
tablished a kindergarten near his factory in 1897 
which was later endowed in his memory by his 
daughter. Mr. Bliss used to visit it from time 
to time and take real pleasure and satisfaction 
in the improvement that he saw take place in the 
children. 

Every Thanksgiving, a party was held and 
Mr. Bliss gave and carved the turkey. They 
had been thinking and talking of the many bless- 
ings the little ones enjoyed and for which they 
were thankful,—like a new baby sister, and the 
nice milk they had for breakfast, which they 
learned the milkman obtained from the farmer 
who took it from the cow and she was able to 
make it because she had plenty of grass to eat 
as a result of the sun and the rain sent by the 
Father of us all. Through simple talks about 
nature and the trades, the kindergartner leads 
the child from the ordinary objects about him 
back to their original source and arouses in the 
heart of the little one a feeling of gratitude to- 
ward the many kind friends who are working to 


provide him with the blessings he enjoys. In 


this way he comes to understand our interde- 
pendence upon one another—and respect for 
work is a natural consequence. 

On Thanksgiving morning each child brings a 
donation to be sent to an orphanage or a desti- 
tute family. One brings a carrot and another an 
apple. When the fifty have each deposited his 
offering, the collection is quite imposing. 

The late Mr. John D. Archbold, president of 
the Standard Oil Company, being convinced of 
the value of the kindergarten, established one in 
a poor district in New York in memory of his 
daughter and endowed it in perpetuity. 

It would be hard to conceive of a more fitting 
memorial of a beautiful life. Every morning 
fifty little children assemble in an atmosphere of 
love and refinement and unconsciously develop 
habits of industry, loyalty, patriotism, integrity 
and the social virtues so necessary for ideal com- 
munity life. Since this kindergarten was es- 
tablished in 1901, approximately 1,790 children 
have had the advantages of its training, and their 
homes have been influenced by the visits of the 
kindergartners and the Mothers’ Meetings. 

It is plain that through this endowed kinder- 
garten Mr. Archbold and his daughter will exert 
an influence for good long after they and those 
who knew them have passed away. 

At the present time there are a number of 
manufacturing plants that maintain kindergar- 
tens as an effective form of welfare work, and the 
United States Bureau of Education has recently 
received interesting letters from them telling of 
the satisfactory results obtained. The following 
quotations carry conviction as to the practical 
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value of this method of helping to improve the 
condition of the working classes and make them 
more patriotic, lgyal and efficient. 

Plymouth Cordage Co., North Plymouth, 
Mass.: We consider the system of kindergarten 
study a very efficient way of reaching the homes 
of our employees; and also a great benefit to 
their children, as well as a strong influence in 
Americanization. 

Massachusetts Mills in Georgia, Linsdale, Ga.: 
We have maintained a kindergarten here for 
years, and would not be without one. We con- 
sider it the best form of training our young peo- 
ple have. It teaches them loyalty, discipline, 
application and industry. I would sooner close 
our schools than the kindergarten. 

Laurens Cotton Mills, Laurens, S. C.: We 
have conducted a kindergarten continuously for 
the last fifteen years. We believe that it is an 
institution of great worth to any community, 
and especially an industrial community. It 
takes the child at an age when it is most suscep- 
tible to impressions and influence and forms the 
proper foundation upon which to build the char- 
acter of a man or woman so as to make that 
person a better citizen. 

Lynchburg Cotton Mill Co., Lynchburg, Va.: 
Our Company has been maintaining a kinder- 
garten for the benefit of its employees’ children 
for the past six years. The result of this work 
has been a good investment. The best way to 
reach the parents is through the children, and 
since the kindergarten has been in operation we 
have noticed a decided improvement in the per- 
sonnel of our employees. There has also been a 
great increase in the number of the employees’ 
children who attend the public schools. The 
teachers in the kindergarten see that every child 
enters school when they become of suitable age, 
and they also have a “follow-up”’ system with 
the idea of preventing truancy and keeping the 
child in school until at least a fundamental edu- 
cation has been acquired. In conclusion, we will 
say that we think a well conducted kindergarten 
is a good investment for any cotton mill. 

Proximity Manufacturing Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.: We have maintained a kindergarten at 
our mill for nearly twenty years, and while we 
have no way of measuring the return we get 
from this institution, we believe that it is a 
profitable investment. 

West Point Manufacturing Co., West Point, 
Ga.: I take pleasure in sending you, under sep- 
arate cover, a copy of our booklet, entitled ‘A 
Tale of Five Cities.’” This booklet is principally 
descriptive of the educational welfare work we 
are doing in our mill villages. It is needless to 
say that the kindergarten work has our very 
hearty approval, as is evidenced by the many 
thousand dollars we have invested in it. 

Monarch Mills, Union, S. C.: We realized the 
importance several years ago, of looking after 
the little ones who are not old enough to enter 
the graded school in our village, and we estab- 
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lished a kindergarten, in charge of an experienced 
teacher, in another building, and provided all of 
the equipment for it. We have been very much 
pleased with the results, which in addition to in- 
stilling discipline into the children, lays the foun- 
dations for their education, and we find that chil- 
dren who have been in the kindergarten, make 
better and greater progress in their school work. 
In addition to her duties as teacher, the kinder- 
gartner takes special interest in each of her chil- 
dren; visiting in the home of each, and endeavors 
to win the coéperation of the parents. We are 
so pleased with out kindergarten that we would 
not be without it. 

Belton Mills, Belton, S. C.: Our experience 
with the kindergarten work has been very satis- 
factory whenever it was possible to get a trained 
kindergarten teacher. 

Fairfax Mills, Fairfax, Ala.: We regret that 
we are unable to write from experience on the 
subject of foreigners, as our kindergarten exper- 
ience has been almost exclusively confined to the 
children of native Americans. However, we do 
not hesitate to express ourselves as being highly 
in favor of using this method of reaching the 
children of other nationalities, and we known of 
no more effective way of accomplishing the de- 
sired results. 

Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C.: For several 
years kindergarten work has been carried on by 
these mills for the benefit of the children of the 
community and the results have been such as 
to warrant us in continuing the work. 

Pelzer Manufacturing Co., Pelzer, S. C.: The 
Pelzer Company established a kindergarten in 
their mill village in 1886, the first in South Caro- 
lina outside of Charleston, and it has been in 
continuous operation. 

Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, 
Va.: In reply to your letter of the seventh inst. | 
will state that our kindergarten was first opened 
in October, 1907; two years after the inaugur- 
ation of the Dan River Division of the Riverside 
& Dan River Cotton Mills. From an enrollment 
of thirteen the first month, we have grown to an 
enrollment (average) of one hundred per month. 
In addition to this, we have established another 
club and kindergarten center in the west end of 
our village, which has been in successful opera- 
tion for two years. 

We consider the kindergarten a nucleus from 
which to develop all phases of welfare work. The 
wonderful, intimate relationship between a good 
kindergartner and the mother, which exists be- 
cause of their mutual interest in the child, is a 
tremendous factor in the rehabilitation of the 
home. — 

We have reached a point in our Kindergarten 
Mothers’ Club in which we can see definite 
growth in personality and self-expression, and 
feel that we have in it a strong working organiza- 
tion, which is very gratifying as a basis for com- 
munity development. We believe that kinder- 
garten work operated in close coéperation with 
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our schools, and the attendant work with the 
mother, to be of untold value in the development 
of traits of industry, loyalty, patriotism, civic 
and social responsibility. 

Eagle & Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga.: With 
or without large foreign population, there is no 
question of the good that kindergartens do. 
Were mill villages, located at points removed 
from public school systems have free kinder- 
gartens unaccessible, the establishment of kinder- 
gartens would be highly beneficial. 

Whittier Mills Company, Chattahoochee, Ga.: 
We have for the past several years carried on a 
kindergarten for our employees’ children. We 
think this is a good work, and should be faith- 
fully carried out. 

Unity Spinning Mills, La Grange, Ga.: I will 
state that the kindergartens have become a fix- 
ture in our community as necessary as any one 
of our many activities along the welfare line. 
rk The La Grange Settlement, La Grange, Ga.: 
The Protestant Episcopal Church in coéperation 
with the mill authorities conducts three kinder- 
gartens among cotton mill employees in connec- 
tion with other settlement activities. We have 
an annual enrollment of about 250. Our exper- 
ience with kindergartens in uplift and welfare 
work leads us to place the very highest valuation 
upon this work which is less showy and spectac- 
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ular than others. Interest in the family norm- 
ally centers about the small children and the 
development of the small child under favorable 
opportunity has frequently been the means of 
opening the eyes of their parents to the possi- 
bilities in store for themselves. Our experience 
leads us in the development of new work to open 
first a kindergarten, then place the visiting nurse 
and finally the clubworker. 

The words of Dr. Lyman Abbott, whose church 
maintained a kindergarten in an Italian settle- 
ment in Brooklyn, make a fitting conclusion to 
this collection of testimonies: ‘If we will plant 
the children of our immigrants in American soil, 
given them American companions, teach them in 
the American language, let them breathe Amer- 
ican literature, discipline them in the American 
art of self-government, warm their hearts in the 
sunshine of American tenderness, sympathy, and 
good fellowship, and always respect the nature 
which God has given them, however it may differ 
from ours, they will grow up loyal, patriotic, de- 
voted Americans.” 

Editor's Note: Manufacturers who desire to 
have more information on this subject are in- 
vited to communicate with the United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington, or the Na- 
tional Kindergarten Association, New York. 


The American Homemaker and Reconstruction 


By ADELAIDE 


Already the business of the American home- 
maker is emerging with such definite importance 
as to make it a cornerstone in the new era. The 
appeal to her to conserve for world-needs in the 
feeding, clothing, and operating expenses of her 
household, and the ready and intelligent manner 
in which she is responding to this appeal, both 
declare more unmistakably than all the theories 
that could be built up that the American home- 
maker has a distinct vocation that is an integral 
and essential part of national life. 

Newer and better standards of living are the 
answers made to these appeals by the intelligent 
homemaker, as she perceives that after all the 
fundamental unit in national life is the family, 
and that conservation of family life is conserva- 
tion of national life. 

She finds that feeding and clothing the family 
ind operating the affairs of the household in the 
interests of national life is conducting the house- 
hold in the interests of family life, and that ‘what 
is called national economy, world-economy, or 
social economy is nothing more than collective 
economy with family economy as the basis.” 
"Everywhere she hears less of an economy that 
might sacrifice the health and happiness of the 

amily and more of one that will build it up. 


STEELE 


BAYLOR 


Now for years to come human life must be 
made more and more precious in all phases of its 
existence, from the babe in the cradle to the man 
of many years, not only to counteract any ten- 
dency to disregard its value because of the prod- 
igal waste of men, women and children in the 
past few years, but to supply the losses. 

Every institution and every agency should be 
made to contribute to this great work of the 
homemaker. All that science and art can fur- 
nish by way of information and guidance in the 
housing, feeding, clothing, and care of children 
and use of leisure in the home must be put into 
simple, concrete, usable form and placed within 
the reach of the American homemaker. 

The schools, in their education of boys and 
girls, must develop a greater respect for family 
life, and in establishing higher and loftier ideals 
of the home care must be taken, particularly in 
the case of immigrant and dependent families 
not to divorce children and parents. The busi- 
ness of the vocational school in improving the 
American homemaker is not simply that of sup- 
plying her with facts and practices to improve 
homemaking, but to place her and her children, 
educated in the public schools, on a more common 
footing in their ideas of home life. 
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Many avenues and many methods will present 
themselves to the American homemaker for pur- 
suing her vocation, and her greatest task will be 
that of making an intelligent choice in the inter- 
ests of family life. 

If the American household assumes the im- 
portant réle in the reconstruction that is prom- 
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ised and needed, the American homemaker must 
“play the game fair.”” She must be intellec- 
tually honest and make her choice of activities, 
both within and without the household, with an 
eye single to conservation of the life of the fam- 
ily and the still larger life of the American nation. 


AFTER THE WAR—WHAT? 


A Letter from the Parent-Teacher Association Extension Chairman, Washington State 


By MRS. H. L. COPELAND 


We see this query in one form or another re- 
peatedly and it comes again to me, as I think 
of the parent-teacher work of our state. 

While the war lasted, there were so many de- 
mands added to those we were already carrying, 
that some of us let slip out of our hands the things 
that already filled them. This was all right if 
the things that were occupying us were not vital. 
It was a time to put first things first. But I can 
not help feeling that our parent-teacher work was 
not one of the things to let go. Parent-teacher 
work is essentially child welfare work. The aim 
of the organization is ‘‘To convey the mother 
love and mother thought into all that concerns or 
touches childhood in home, school, church or 
state; to raise the standards of home life; to de- 
velop wiser, better trained parenthood; to bring 
into closer relation the home and the school that 
parent and teacher may codperate intelligently 
in the education of the child.”” Isn’t that a ser- 
vice so great that the rest seems small? Presi- 
dent Wilson said: ‘‘Next to the duty of doing 
everything possible for the soldiers at the front, 
there could be, it seems to me, no more patriotic 
duty than that of protecting the children who 
constitute one-third of our population.” 

As a nation, we were startled and horrified 
when reports came from all parts of the country 
showing from 25 to 75 per cent. of our young men 
exempt from service because of physical disabil- 
ities, one third of which, authorities declare, 
could have been prevented if known and cared 
for in childhood. What did we do? We set 
about to remedy the evil. The second year of 
the war was designated children’s year, devoted 
to the welfare of the children of our country, the 
slogan, “‘A square deal for the children.” 

Through the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor and the Woman’s 
Committee of the Council of National Defense, 
a mighty campaign is being waged “to save 
100,000 babies this year; to provide recreation 
for children and youth, abundant, decent and 
protected from any form of exploitation; to 
maintain standards of child labor and school at- 
tendance laws; to provide care and treatment 
adapted to the individual needs of physically 
and mentally handicapped children; to provide 
preventative treatment of juvenile delinquency.” 
A big program surely—one calling for big effort 


on the part of every big-souled man and woman 
in the United States and, let me add, of every 
big visioned organization in the United States. 

Are you asking what all this has to do with 
parent-teacher work? Everything; for there is 
no organization in the United States—so logically 
fitted to carry on this work asthe P.-T. A. Here 
we have the children already grouped, the par- 
ents of these children who are, or should be, most 
vitally interested in their welfare, and the teach- 
ers who share with the parents in the care and 
nurture of the children. 

In addition to this war call for greater concern 
and activity in all that relates to the welfare of 
the child, are the traditions of our Parent-Teacher 
organization. For this cause (child-welfare) was 
the Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations born, and for this cause has it labored 
for twenty-two years so successfully that it has 
been truly said of it: “It has done more than 
any other organization for the welfare of the 
child.” 

Because of its democratic character, the 
Parent-Teacher Association is the logical channel 
through which to carry on child-welfare work. 
Here we have represented the greatest number 
of mothers. Here we have the mothers from all 
stations in life. Here we have the children 
grouped in communities or sections of communi- 
ties with the problems of the group brought down 
to the most definite point possible. Here we 
have the opportunity to do our bit in our little 
corner to coéperate with the community, the 
state, and the nation in the effort to give our 
children the proper environment for their best 
development—A Square Deal. 

No Parent-Teacher Association can enter into 
this greatest work in the world, the conservation 
of the child, making it fit mentally, morally and 
physically to do its part in the work of the world, 
unless it first gets a vision—a clear, far-reaching 
vision of its opportunities and responsibilities 
and then ‘sets about to whip itself into fitness for 
the task. 

1. Successful work depends upon sound organ- 
ization. Are you organized under the state con- 
stitution, thus being unified with the other state 
circles? Are you living up to your constitution 
and by-laws? Have you stated dates for meet- 
ings, and stated hours to which you strictly ad- 
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here? An association run in a slip-shod way will 
never be successful, and the children of the com- 
munity are the losers. 

2. Membership is essential if we are to render 
our fullest service. How can a parent-teacher 
circle be so short sighted as to be content until 
every mother in the school group is an interested 
member? Every indifferent, not yet interested 
mother makes your work the harder, makes the 
problems of the school more difficult to solve, and 
the menace to your child’s development greater. 

3. The only way to make the parent-teacher 
meetings interesting and worth-while and main- 
tain a large enthusiastic membership is to pro- 
vide worth-while programs. Programs planned 
with a definite purpose in view; programs that 
shall meet the particular needs of your circle; 
programs that will be an inspiration to all. Such 
programs can be easily provided by even the 
smallest circles. The National and State Asso- 
ciations have loan papers on all kinds of subjects 
and these papers may be had for a few cents. 
The chairman on loan papers has printed lists of 
these papers, and the CHILD-WELFARE MAGa- 
ZINE has monthly programs prepared from the 
material in the magazine. Oh! there are helps 
abundant and adequate for the earnest program 
chairman. 

4. No circle can get that vis‘on necessary for 
broad effective service by living to itself. The 
war has taught us that even nations can not 
“live unto themselves’ and so, the Parent- 
Teacher Association that looks for inspiration 
and stimulation only within itself is doomed to 
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an early demise. If you would know what great 
things are being done in the world of Parent- 
Teacher Associations subscribe to the CHILD- 
WELFARE MAGAzINg, the official organ of our 
organization. It is a veritable fountain head of 
suggestions and helpfulness, and a mainspring of 
inspiration and stimulus in its reports of work 
done all over the United States. This magazine 
is a first aid to successful parent-teacher work. 

5. The war has taught us many things—most 
important of all, loyalty and codperation. But 
the war will have been in vain unless we apply 
these blood-taught lessons to our every-day du- 
ties. We have learned that loyalty to a cause 
means coéperation and it is thus that we must 
think of the observance of Child-Welfare Day, 
in February, and the offering we are asked to 
make. If our great National Organization is to 
meet the demands laid upon it because of this 
great activity in child welfare this children’s 
year, each individual circle must share in the 
demands. If the national organization is to 
maintain its reputation as the greatest force in 
the child life of our country, each individual 
circle must do its part in providing the funds to 
“Carry on.” If every circle will plan its Feb- 
ruary meeting as a child-welfare meeting and 
take an offering for the great cause of childhood, 
our state will show its loyalty and coéperation 
in the cause our government is espousing and 
for which the National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations is especially or- 
ganized—Child-Welfare. 








There is, at the present time, an almost daily 
reminder in our newspapers that the teachers of 
our city and state are waging a campaign for a 
twenty-five per cent. increase in salary. The 
wisdom, the necessity, the justice, the urgency 
of this campaign are daily attested to by men in 
every sphere of influence—professional men and 
business men alike adding the weight of their 
convictions to this most necessary and worthy 
cause. 

It remains, however, for the most vitally inter- 
ested group of people to maintain thus far a pro- 
found silence. We make no mistake when we 
term this group of people the most vitally inter- 
ested, for not even the teachers themselves have 
so deep and personal an interest in the adequate 
compensation of teachers as this same group of 
people—the parents of our school children. They 
have invested in our schools an overwhelming 
majority of the capital stock—their children for 
whom these schools are maintained. Whether 
the schools do their work well or ill can matter 
no less to the children themselves than to the 
parents. Yet have we up to present writing 
failed to see in our papers a single endorsement 
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from parents of the righteousness of the teachers’ 
campaign for a twenty-five per cent. increase in 
salary. 

It is safe to say that were parents approached 
individually upon this subject there would be 
close to 100 per cent. approval of the passage of 
the bill for the increase, but unless this approval 
is voiced loudly and in an organized way it can 
be of no service whatever to the teachers’ cam- 
paign. 

It would be wise to pause at this juncture to 
reflect upon what this increase of salary would 
mean to parents. We are pre-supposing, of 
course, that the greatest interest of parents lies 
in their children and that their deepest concern 
for their children is their education. 

Until the war brought about a better mutual 
understanding between ourselves and our Allies 
it was popularly supposed in Europe that the 
pursuit of the dollar was the chief concern of all 
Americans. That fallacy has been exploded, we 
believe, but in its place there has come the reali- 
zation that previous to the war America had 
one deep and pervading interest—a passion for 
education. That concern—that interest—bore 
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its fruit in the trained intelligence of the young 
men we sent to represent our faith in the right- 
eousness of the struggle of the Allies. Never in 
the history of wats has there been an army that 
had so crystallized a conception of the work in 
hand—why they were fighting and what they 
were fighting for. That old school peom, ‘‘ The 
Battle of Blenheim,” gives the age-old attitude 
of the average soldier: 


*** Now tell us what ’twas all about,’ young Peterkin, 
he cried, 
‘Now tell us all about the war and what they 
fought each other for.’ 
‘It was the English,’ Caspar cried, ‘who put the 
French to rout, 


But what they fought each other for, I could not 
well make out; 

‘But everybody said,’ quoth he, ‘that ‘twas a 
famous victory.’”’ 


It remained ‘for our splendid young army to 
prove that men could understand the cause for 
which they fought and that they could person- 
ally fight for an ideal. The miracle of the prep 
aration of these young men of ours can be ex- 
plained in only one way—it lay in the trained 
intelligence of our boys, and that intelligence 
had been trained in our public schools. 

Our national passion for education bore fruit 
when these boys from every conceivable walk of 
life, and from every corner of this vast land of 
ours responded magnetically to the training to 
which they were subjected. It is glorious and 
we are very proud of it, but have you reflected 
that back of all this there is an army of patient 
women and a smaller army of patient men who 
have at infinite cost of pains and devotion to 
their work accomplished the training of this 
national intelligence? 

In no other profession has there been a more 
ardent seeking after better methods and better 
results than in the teaching profession. Teach- 
ers of every grade have for years added to their 
daily work for our children a work of personal 
preparation that would enable them to give bet- 
ter service to us and our children. 

And how have we shown our gratitude and our 
appreciation of this service? Money alone could 
not express our gratitude but it could have been 
a feeble earnest of our desire to repay—yet what 
have we done? Since 1913 there has been no 
increase in teachers’ salaries in Philadelphia. 
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At that time there was added one hundred dollars 
per year to the salaries of grade teachers, making 
the maximum salary of teachers in the primary 
department $1,000 per year, and of teachers in 
the grammar grades $1,100 per year. To attain 
to these dizzy heights of affluence required ten 
years of satisfactory service. There is no need 
here to dwell upon the economic conditions that 
have prevailed during the last five years. They 
have touched us all too closely to need comment 
here. 

Today a serious situation confronts us as par- 
ents. The burden of living under such unjust 
economic conditions and the wage of highly paid 
easy work have borne the inevitable result. By 
hundreds teachers, and specially young teach- 
ers, have left ‘the ranks of the teaching profes- 
sion to join the army of industrial workers. 
Their preparation for teaching and their exper- 
ience as intelligent workers have made them very 
desirable employees in every branch of industry 
to which they have penetrated. Some have left 
the teaching profession never to return, but many 
more—and these the best—find in their new work 
a sad lack of human interest and a sense of a 
lost idealism in work. 

To those who would come back and to those 
brave souls who have remained true to their 
profession we parents can now Offer a tardy ex- 
pression of our appreciation. 

We can, as parents, organize our various Par- 
ents’ Associations, pledge our associated and in- 
dividual support to the teachers’ campaign. 
Anyone who has had the least experience of the 
dangers and vicissitudes that beset a bill on its 
way to becoming a law will know how necessary 
every smallest atom of influence is to the teachers’ 
cause at this juncture. 

We cannot as parents claim that in doing this 
work we are acting from disinterested motives. 
Our personal investment in our public schools 
makes it impossible for us to advance in any way 
their interests without personally reaping the 
benefit. And since, as parents we desire for our 
children the best methods and the best teaching 
that can be provided, we are only furthering 
these personal interests when we demand from 
our city and from our state a compensation for 
teachers that will enable them to do their work un- 
hampered by the sordid cares that now beset 
them.—Philadelphia Parent-Teacher Bulletin. 


















I have recently completed an investigation of 
the parent-teacher associations in one hundred 
cities in the Middle West. I asked the super- 
intendent or principal of schools in each city 
studied to give his opinion of the usefulness of 
parent-teacher association in the work of the 
schools. The superintendents and teachers in 
seventy-two of the cities are heartily in favor of 
the associations. They have been of assistance 
in various ways, mainly in helping the super- 
intendent and his assistants to secure needed 
equipment for public playgrounds and for the 
effective teaching of household and manual arts 
in the elementary and high school. The asso- 
ciations have also been of service in promoting 
the understanding and good feeling between 
teachers and parents. 

But in twenty-eight of the cities investigated 
the superintendent or principal and his assist- 
ants are not in favor of parent-teacher associa- 
tions. They have given detailed reasons for 
their objections to them. There are two prin- 
cipal sources of difficulty. First, the associations 
interfere with the work of individual teachers. 
The citizen members of these associations appar- 
ently ‘think they have to be busy in some direc- 
tion, and the quickest and simplest thing to do 
is to visit classrooms and find fault with the 
work which is going on.” Seventeen of the 
superintendents who gave this as one reason why 
they were opposed to parent-teacher associations 
stated that parents who ‘‘had it in for a teacher’”’ 
for one reason or another took advantage of the 
opportunity offered by the association to hector 
and annoy the teacher. 

Then a number of the superintendents said 
there was so much jealousy among the members 
that if one became at all prominent others would 
assume a hostile attitude and block all efforts at 
progress. Anyone would be surprised who would 









Three new courses have been issued during 
1916-1918 in addition to seven courses previously 
distributed, and are listed as follows: Course No. 
7, Thirty World Heroes: (1) Moses: Exodus and 
Deuteronomy; (2) Socrates: Dialogues and Dis- 
courses of Plate, Socrates; (3) Alexander: Alex- 
ander the Great; (4) Julius Caesar: Seven Roman 
Statesmen, Life of Julius Cesar; (5) Jesus Christ: 
The Syrian Christ, Harmony of the Gospels; (6) 
St. Paul: St. Paul the Traveler and Roman Cit- 
izen; (7) Marcus Aurelius: Golden Book of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, Marcus Aurelius and the Later 
Stoics; (8) St. Augustine: Confessions; (9) Mo- 
hammed: Heroes and Hero Worship, Mohammed 
and His Power; (10) Alfred the Great: Story of 
King Alfred, Life and Times of Alfred the Great; 
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Why Some Parent-Teacher Associations Fail to be Useful 


New Reading Courses Issued by Bureau of Education 





read the accounts given by these superintendents 
of the bickerings between members. of the asso- 
ciation in their several communities. 

After the returns were in from the hundred 
cities investigated, a study was made of the his- 
tory of a parent-teacher associationin a rural 
community. There was a consolidated school 
in this community, and there were about two 
hundred families served by the school. <A parent- 
teacher association was formed six years ago. It 
lasted for five years, and was abandoned last 
year. The reason given by the superintendent 
was that it was impossible to make headway with 
any undertaking because of personal animosities 
existing between certain parents in the com- 
munity. There were three social strata in this 
rural district. The “‘elite’’ included the people 
of some means who had come into the commun- 
ity recently and taken up the more prominent 
orchard tracts. The next group included the 
old settlers; and the last group included those 
who were renting little orchard tracts or small 
farms. The different groups were suspicious of 
one another, and what one group would favor 
another group would oppose. The result was 
that the association was of more harm than help 
in the educational work of the community. The 
principal declares that he will have nothing to 
do from now on with parent-teacher associations. 
He has “had enough of them.” 

Perhaps this article will be read by the mem- 
bers of some parent-teacher associations in which 
small jealousies are permitted to interfere with 
constructive work for child welfare. If there is 


any place more than another where jealousy and 
family feuds should be stifled it is in parent- 
teacher associations when they play a prominent 
réle in determining the educatioan| facilities for 
the young.—M. V. O'Shea, in Mother’s Maga- 
zine. 


(11) Joan of Arc: Jeanne d’Arc, Joan of Arc; (12) 
Dante: Makers of Florence, Vision of Dante 
Alighieri;.(13) Michael Angelo: Makets of Flor- 
ence, Michael Angelo; (14) St. Francis of Assisi: 
Everybody’s St. Francis, Life of Francis of Assisi; 
(15) William of Orange: William the Silent, Rise 
of the Dutch Republic; (16) Galileo: Great As- 
tronomers; (17) Shakespeare: Shakespeare, His 
Mind and Art, Life of Shakespeare; (18) Moliere: 
Moliere, His Life and Works; (19) Cromwell: 
Life of Cromwell; (10) Napoleon: History of Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, Napoleon, Warrion and Ruler; 
(21) Pestalozzi: His Life and Work; (22) Goethe: 
Life of Goethe; (23) Rousseau: Rousseau and 
Naturalism in Life and Thought; (24) Darwin: 
Life and Letters; (25) Scott: More Than Con- 
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querors, Life of Scott; (26) Livingstone: More 
Than Conquerors, Personal Life of David Living- 
stone; (27) Florence Nightingale: Life of Flor- 
ence Nightingale; (28) Elizabeth Frye: Story of 
Elizabeth Frye; (29) Pasteur: More Than Con- 
querors, Life of Pasteur; (30) Tolstoi: Tolstoi, 
the Man and His Message, Reminiscences. 
Reading Course No. 9, Thirty American 
Heroes: (1) Columbus, Columbus the Discoverer; 
(2) Father Marquette: Heroes of the Middle 
West, Father Marquette; (3) William Penn: 
William Penn, The True William Penn; (4) 
Washington: Washington, A Virginia Cavalier, 
George Washington; (5) Franklin: Benjamin 
Franklin, Autobiography of Franklin, Life of 
Franklin; (6) Hamilton: Alexander Hamilton, 
Alexander Hamilton; (7) Jefferson: Life of Jeffer- 
son, Life and Writings of Thomas Jefferson; (8) 
Daniel Boone: Daniel Boone, Daniel Boone and 
the Wilderness Road: (9) Goerge Rogers Clark: 
How George Rogers Clark Won the Northwest, 
The Winning of the West; (10) Lincoln: Men 
Who Made the Nation, A Short Life of Lincoln; 
(11) Lee: Life of Lee, Lee, the American; (12) 
Horace Mann: Horace Mann, Educator, Patriot 
and Reformer; (13) Hawthorne: Life of Haw- 
thorne; (14) Parkman: Life of Parkman; (15) 
Sidney Lanier: Life of Sidney Lanier; (16) Mark 
Twain: Boy’s Life of Mark Twain, Life of Mark 
Twain; (17) Morse: Masters of Space, Letters 
and Journals; (18) Fulton: Robert Fulton; (19) 
McCormick, Cyrus Hall McCormick; (20) Edi- 
son: Thomas E. Edison, Life of Edison; (21) 
Booker Washington: Up From Slavery; (22) Tru- 
deau: Autobiography of Edward L. Trudeau; 
(23) Jacob Riis: The Making of an American; 
(24) John Muir: Story of My Boyhood and 
Youth; (25) John Burroughs: Our Friend, John 
Burroughs; (26) Mary Lyon: Life of Mary Lyon; 
(27) Frances E. Willard; Life of Frances Willard; 
(28) Clara Barton: Life of Clara Barton; (29) 
Alice Freeman Palmer: Life of Alice Freeman 
Palmer; (30) Anna Shaw: Story of a Pioneer. 
Reading Course No. 10, American History: 
(1) European Background of American History; 
(2) The Colonies; (3) Montcalm and Wolfe; (4) 
Old Virginia and Her Neighbors; (5) Beginnings 
of New England; (6) Men, Women, and Manners 
in Colonial Times; (7) Dutch and Quaker Colo- 


Surely man has come to himself only when he 
has found the best that is in him and has satis- 
fied his heart with the highest achievement he 
is fit for. It is only then that fe knows of what 
he is capable and what his heart demands. And 
assuredly, no thoughtful man ever came to the 
end of his life, and had time and a little space 
of calm from which to look back upon it, who 
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nies in America; (8) The American Revolution; 
(9) Lecky’s American Revolution; (10) Story of 
the Revolution; (11) Critical Period of American 
History; (12) Henry Clay; (13) Life of George 
Washin gton; (14) Rise of the New West; (15) 
Winning of the West; (16) Economic History of 
the United States; (17) Division and Reunion; 
(18) The Lower South in American History; (19) 
Abraham Lincoln; (20) Reconstruction, Political 
and Economic; (21) National Problems (1884- 
1897); (22) America as a World Power; (23) 
America in Ferment. 

There are about eight thosuand readers now 
enrolled in the reading circle. Among these are 
men and women, boys and girls in almost every 
profession and occupation. In New York State 
seven hundred twenty are enrolled; Pennsyl- 
vania, five hundred twenty-two; California, four 
hundred seventy-seven ; Ohio, four hundred forty; 
Massachusetts, four hundred thirteen; New Jer- 
sey; three hundred forty-six; Oregon, two hun- 
dred eighty-six. Enrollments have been made 
in Alaska, Canada, Canal Zone, China, France, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Philippine Islands. 


STATE LIBRARIES COOPERATE 


State libraries will furnish the books for readers 
in the reading circle of the Bureau of Education 
and codperate in every way as far as their funds 
permit, as follows: California, Connecticut, Del- 
aware, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

Many local libraries have taken active part in 
enlisting readers and in securing the books. 


READING CIRCLES FORMED 


Reading circles have been formed by individ- 
uals, teachers and librarians. 

In California, the largest circle has been in 
existence nearly three years. It has an enroll- 
ment of one hundred, eight mothers and teachers, 
and an active membership of seventy. The suc- 
cess of this circle is due to the leadership. 


did not know and acknowledge that it was what 
he had done unselfishly and for others, and noth- 
ing else, that satisfied him in the retrospect, and 
made him feel that he had played the man. 
That alone seems to him the real measure of him- 
self, the real standard of his manhood.—Wood- 
row Wilson. 
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Useful Ignorance 


In a well-known essay Herbert Spencer has 
discussed the question, ‘‘What knowledge is of 
most worth?’’ It is perhaps time to begin the 
discussion of the question, ‘‘What ignorance is 
of most value?’’ There is a story told of the 
great philosopher whom we have just named that, 
on one occasion, in reply to a question upon some 
rather minute point of history or archeology, he 
expressed a devout thankfulness that he knew 
nothing whatever about it. The capacity of even 
the greatest minds is limited; and the man who 
would make the best use of his powers of memory 
must exercise a wise discretion as to the things 
he undertakes or tries to remember. 

If any principle in education ought to be clear, 
it is that there should be no overcrowding in the 
mind of the pupil, but that each portion of knowl- 
edge imparted should have room to define itself, 
to assume distinctness and to grow. Where 
there is over-crowding there will be no sense of 
order and no healthy development of ideas. All 
educators acknowledge this, just as men in gen- 
eral acknowledge the moral law; but how many 
live up to it? How many of them are willing to 
leave in their pupils’ minds liveral tract of ig- 
norance, acknowledged as such—tracts which 
might be cultivated, but may not be overtaxed, 
nor imagination unduly restrained? We venture 
to say that the cases are rare in which an effort 
is not being made to cultivate, as it were, every 
square inch of mental territory, and call all the 
strength of the intellect into exercise. Each 
school or academy must teach so many 
“branches’’; it would never do for one to omit 
what another has in its curriculum; and every 
pupil, if not compelled, is urged to take up just 
as many subjects as he or she can possibly grap- 
ple with. The general, at least the frequent, 
consequence is—congestion, confusion, enfeebled 
memory, impaired judgment, lowered intellectual 
vitality. Better far, in many cases, would it 
have been if the child, with no education beyond 
reading and writing, had lived in a concrete 
world and picked up, gradually, veritable notions 
about real things. There is nothing fortuitous 
in the fact that so many men, eminent in various 
departments of life, have had but the most 
meager ‘“‘educational advantages” in their youth. 
It would seem as if the one great ‘educational 
advantage”’ they had was in getting free from 
so-called education at a very early period and 
betaking themselves to the school of active life— 
a school that leads up to abstract truths only 
through multiplied concrete examples; that leaves 
ample space in the mind for useful ignorance, 
and consequently makes all the better provision 
for useful knowledge. 

There is much sound philosophy in regard to 
education abroad in the world today. What is 
needed is that educators should be as wise in 
practice as they are in theory. The labor of the 


gardener, every one knows, consists, to a large 
extent, in “thinning out’’ his crops. Ifa similar 
process could be practiced on the minds of the 
young, and if it were practiced, the evils of too 
copious sowing would not be so great; but, as the 
method is hardly applicable to intellectual 
growths, teachers should educate themselves up 
to the point of sowing sparingly in order that 
they may reap abundantly. The evil of too 
thick sowing attains, we believe, greater propor- 
tions in academies for young ladies than any- 
where else. There, nearly everything that is 
taught to boys enters into a course of instruction, 
while music and other ‘‘accomplishments,”’ to- 
gether with an extra language, are generally 
superadded. As if this were not enough, a spe- 
cial acquaintance with the literature, history, 
and institutions of the ancient Jews, untinged, 
however, by any touch of ‘modern criticism,” 
is frequently also insisted on. The effect of all 
this may be easily imagined—a spindly growth 
of rootless ideas, habits of intellectual indiffer- 
ence, a medley of incongruous notions in regard 
to ill-apprehended facts; in a word, a seriously 
injured, if not a fatally ruined, intelligence. 

The intellectual signs of the times, it should be 
remembered, are not all favorable. We have 
such an educational apparatus, for extent and 
scope at least, as the world never saw before; but 
the results—it is not easy to be enthusiastic over 
the results. Where the quickened sense for evi- 
dence that we might have expected to see? 
Where the seriousness of intellectual aim? 
Where the refinement of popular taste? Cant 
seems to stalk abroad through the world as potent 
an enslaver as ever of the minds of men. Cre- 
dulity is wide-spread. Superstition still occu- 
pies its strongholds, and rules over vast multi- 
tudes. Faction controls our politics, and legis- 
lation is made a plaything. We have, perhaps, 
expected too much of education in the past; but 
at least if we understand its true principles, we 
should try to apply them. One of the first of 
these principles is not to teach too much, not to 
congest the mind, not to overtax its powers. 
Our efforts should be to whet curiosity, awaken 
a certain variety of interests, develop the nat- 
ural powers of the mind, and leave room for the 
imagination to work. It is the spontaneous ef- 
fort of the mind, not its forced labor, that yield 
the best results. Hitherto we have been fighting 
ignorance so hard, and have been so afraid of it, 
that the idea of knowledge in any degree being 
dangerous has seldom occurred to us. But 
knowledge may be as dangerous as food, if given 
in wrong quantities and under wrong conditions. 
When we realize this as fully as we have hereto- 
fore realized the danger of ignorance, a new era 
in education will have dawned.—Popular Science 
Monthly. 
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Mr. Hoover Requests Continuation of United States School Garden Army 


By MRS. JOHN 


There will be no demobilization of the United 
States School Garden Army. Mr. Hoover re- 
quests that this army of school children producers 
be continued through 1919, as a food emergency 
necessity. Last March the Federal Govern- 
ment mobilized the school children of the coun- 
try in the United States School Garden Army. 
Honorable Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior, authorized the Bu- 
reau of Education to put into operation a plan 

‘to establish supervised school and home gardens 
for the children of every community. The work 
is being carried out by the Bureau of Education, 
through public, private and parochial schools. 
The purpose is three fold: To increase food pro- 
duction, to train our boys and girls in thrift, in- 
dustry, service, responsibility and patriotism, 
and to nationalize, unify and extend the garden 
work now being carried on by the school children 
of the country. 

There are now one and a half million boys and 
girls in the service. Five million children should 
be ready to begin garden work next spring. To 
have these five million children ready next 
spring we must begin now. To begin next spring 
is too late and the children will miss their oppor- 
tunity because of our failure to begin prepara- 
tions intime. The Federal Government is doing 
its part. The fathers and mothers of the chil- 
dren must do theirs. 


How To HELre 


First get into touch with superintendents and 
boards of education. 

Appoint a School Garden Army Committee of 
members of organizations who are enthusiastic 
to have the gardens established. 

Secure the codperation of the press. 

Secure the appointment of garden committees 
by civic, commercial and other organizations. 
Call a school garden conference to decide upon 
the line of action to be taken by your club in 
order to coéperate with the Bureau of Education 
in making the garden work a success in your com- 
munity. 

Convince your state and local superintendents 
that your organization considers the school gar- 
den work most important and that you are very 
anxious to help them make it possible for the 
children in your community to have this oppor- 
tunity. Urge boards of education to make ap- 
propriations to provide teachers for this garden 
work. 

It is important that a garden teacher have 
expert knowledge of her work. If such teachers 
are not available in sufficient number, take up 
the subject with the normal schools and urge a 
free course in gardening to those agreeing to teach 
during the summer months. 


D. SHERMAN 


The United States School Garden Army has 
for distribution printed instructions for school 
and home gardens and an outline of a course of 
study in gardening to prepare supervisors and 
teachers for this work. 

This garden work is an educational as well as 
a food-production movement. Therefore it must 
be organized and supervised by boards of 
education, even though the funds for maintain- 
ing the garden may come from outside sources. 


BENEFITS TO THE CHILDREN 


Great educational opportunities can be offered 
to our boys and girls through supervised garden 
work. How to produce food from the ground 
is well worth knowing in itself. In addition, this 
garden work trains the children in observation, 
concentration and responsibility; it gives them 
definite ideas of the value of industry, thrift and 
money. While they are getting actual, material 
food from the soil, they are also learning things 
the value of which cannot be measured in bushels 
and pounds, in dollars and cents. The United 
States Commissioner of Education, Dr. P. P. 
Claxton, says: 

“One of the most vital things that the child 
will learn from his garden work is a fundamental 
principle of morality—that everyone should con- 
tribute to his own support by some kind of hon- 
est, intelligent and productive labor.” 

In other words, the child learns that he must 
not grow up to be a parasite, and that labor, 
whether with the hands or head, is an honor to 
the laborer. Supervised garden work has come 
in these war times to have so important a place 
in the life and education of the child that, unless 
we make the most of the opportunity offered by 
the United States School Garden Army, we shall 
fall short of complete achievement, no matter 
how satisfactory the economic results of the 
gardens. It is our patriotic duty to use this 
opportunity to the full. 


Do Your Part 

Remember that the food crisis is not over. 
Food is now as vital a factor in maintaining 
peace as it was in winning the war. Most of the 
nations of Europe are looking to the United 
States for help to feed their people. The re- 
sponsibility of feeding ourselves and supplying 
food to these hungry nations will be ours for 
months, perhaps years, to come. We must con- 
tinue to conserve food to the best of our ability, 
and we must wake up to the fact that, in the 
problem of food, production comes first: else 
there will be nothing to conserve. School- 
supervised gardening, which includes instruction 


in marketing, storage, canning and drying, covers 
both these points. 





The Garden of Childhood 


The women of America can do much in having 
school and school-supervised home gardens made 
a regular part of our public school work. It is 
work that demands our immediate and earnest 
attention. It meets a pressing emergency of the 
present and future and, at the same time, gives 
out boys and girls a fundamental training that 
fits them for better citizenship. 

There is no organization so occupied in other 
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work that it cannot give some time and effort to 
this work for the school children. There is no 
organization, when it understands and appre- 
ciates the situation, that will be willing to do less 
than its full duty. And this duty will not end 
until every child in every community is given the 
opportunity to have a school supervised garden 
and until gardening is made a regular part of the 
school course. 


The Garden of Childhood 
By MRS. MAE WYATT CHAPLINE, 


PRESIDENT OF A PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION IN MAcoN, GA. 


Let’s fancy for a moment that our school is a 
garden owned by us mothers, and the teachers 
are the gardeners and our children are the 
flowers. These flowers were given us when they 
were very tender by our head gardener, God. 
We had to be so very careful with these delicate 
plants. Had to watch them day and night for 
a period of six or seven years to get them started 
thriftily. To get them rooted well, as it were. 
And the pity of it if we did not watch well and the 
little plant drooped and wilted and died! Some 
mothers, I fear, trusted that all-important time, 
that rooting time, to inexperienced hands, or 
hands and hearts that knew not the mother- 
touch and mother-love. Then indeed did the 
Head Gardener take the tender plant back into 
His keeping. 

There comes the time for transplanting the 
plants that grew. Then, mother, is the time to 
take into your hearts, into your homes and into 
your confidences the gardeners who will care 
for these little flowers. Who will have the 
wonderful privilege of seeing the buds open into 
beautiful blossoms. 

Who of you, when you have cared for a plant 
many years, grown to love it, watched it develop 
sturdiness and strength, would give it into the 
keeping of a strange gardener without trying to 
find out if his treatment of it was a help or 
hindrance to the plant’s better development? 
Would you never go to see how it was progress- 
ing? Ifa conference of gardeners and owners of 
gardens were called to discuss the best ways 
and means for caring for your rare plant—would 
you ignore the call? Would it be fair to your 
flower for you not to be there to speak a word 
and show your particular gardener that you 
had some interest in the work going on? No, if 
such a thing were to be, and we were growing a 
precious chrysanthemum to be exhibited at the 
fair, nothing would keep us from giving undivided 
attention to every detail of its growth. Yet— 
God has given into our hands His fairest treas- 
ures, children, and we turn them over to others 
without a question, without investigation and 
without coéperation. 

Gardeners, ofttimes you may be at a loss to 
know just what kind of flower has been given 


you to care for. There are as many kinds of 
children, as many kinds of dispositions, natures 
and minds as there are kinds of flowers. They 
must be studied. 

You will-have in your garden the shrinking, 
hiding violets, modest and afraid to speak. 
You will have the gentle ferny leaves which at a 
touch close up and seem to die—shrinking, 
modest, sensitive children must be handled ever 
so tenderly to bring out the best in them. 

There will be the thistle-bloom children, 
swayed by every passing breeze and floating 
away from the duties at hand. They must be 
steadied. There will be daisies ‘upward spring- 
ing, blythe, to grcet the purpling east ;’’ encourage 
them, yet keep them down to solid facts once 
in a while. 

Sturdy, staunch growths you will find that 
need very little attention. They will just grow 
in gorgeousness and be a delight to you. The 
flaunting flowers will be in evidence. Try to 
subdue them, yet not break their spirits. Train 
their reaching-out tendrils so that the completed 
plant in the years to come may be rounded and 
so kindly shorn of their offending tendencies 
that they will be delightful to look upon. (By 
the flaunting flowers I mean the children who 
have what we speak of as the forward, smart 
ways that more than often become very objec- 
tionable unless curbed.) One thing, gardeners, 
I would have you remember. Try to understand 
the children. Like all good gardeners and tree 
surgeons, it you find it necessary to cut and slash 
and trim these plants to get them trained in 
your way (and be sure your way is the best way) 
do it with no uncertain hand. But quickly and 
certainly and decisively use your tools and then 
bind up the wound and apply the salve of 
kindly understanding and love and gentleness 
so that the root or soul be not disturbed. 

I pray that we may all so love and care for 
the beautiful flower-souls in our keeping and so 
work together for their good that at the end, 
when your Head-Gardener calls us to an 
accounting of our stewardship, we may with 
Him look out on a world of perfect buds come to 
more perfect blossoming under our powerful 
coéperation and guidance. 
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National Board Meeting in Washington, D. C. 


The board of managers of the National-Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions met in the National Headquarters, Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 9-10. There were pres- 
ent at this meeting, the national president, three 
vice-presidents, three honorary vice-presidents, 
eight state presidents, eight department chair- 
men, national organizer and recording secretary. 
It was a great privilege to meet in our new home 
for aside from being one of the workshops of the 
Congress, we saw the war work of the Congress 
in operation. Housed in this building is the 
United Service Club for enlisted men. With 
more than 200,000 enlisted men in and around 
Washington, the club has met and filled a great 
need in the lives of our boys. 

Topics for discussion were: (1) Constructive 
work for 1919; (2) equipment of the Congress 
to do its work; (3) provision for educational ma- 
terial for parents; (4) plans for 1919-Convention 
which should take up vital questions of the day; 
invitations from many cities; (5) future of Home 
Education Division Bureau of Education; (6) 
International representation in International 
Council meeting in 1919; (7) extension work and 
membership—finances; (8) reports and recom- 
mendations of officers and chairmen; (9) obser- 
vation of war work done at 1314 Massachusetts 
Avenue; (10) such other business as members 
may desire to present. 

One of the definite decisions of this board was 
to authorize the appointment of a committee to 
secure a War Record of the families of the Con- 
gress. This is to include the record of all boys 
in the service, and that of each member of the 
family. 

Resolutions on the death of Colonel Roosevelt 
and a letter were sent from the Congress to Mrs. 
Roosevelt. The Congress realizes the great loss 
they have sustained in the death of the chairman 
of our Advisory Council. 

The Back-to-the-School Drive together with 
the follow up of Children’s Year, also the ques- 


tion of illiteracy. Each state was urged to coép- 
erate with the Department of Labor and the 
Federation of Labor organizations, in keeping 
children of school age in school. More education 
on home making and closer coéperation between 
home and school was urged. Great stress was 
laid on the need of the Congress for greater fin- 
ances with which to make Congress extension 
work effective. 

A special committee was appointed to draft 
resolutions on coéperating with state teachers’ 
associations, in getting increased ‘wages for 
teachers in each state, also each state was urged 
to keep close watch over all educational legis- 
lation and to support such legislation as would 
further the great work of child welfare. The 
need of financing the Home Division was a mat- 
ter of great concern to the Board. Congress had 
introduced a bill for appropriations, leaving out 
that important department of our educational 
work, and the Board ddjourned one morning to 
meet at the Capitol and interview such senators 
and congressmen as might be able to use their 
influence in getting the appropriation for the 
Home Division put into the bill. 

Every state was asked to watch closely all 
legislation for free kindergartens and to endorse 
and work for only such kindergarten laws as 
would make it mandatory to open them, upon 
the request of the proper number of patrons. 

With such a program before us, surely no 
branch of the National Congress can feel that 
they have not plenty to keep them busy. 

Another extremely important action of the 
board was to authorize the national president to 
appoint a committee on reorganization. The 
general feeling is that the Congress has outgrown 
some of its policies and this committee will work 
out new ones to be submitted at the convention 
in Kansas City. This was a most satisfactory 
board meeting from many standpoints, and all 
left with a feeling that much good had been ac- 
complished.—Mrs. Heuce Orme. 





New Books 


The Education of Karl Witte, or The Train- 
ing of the Child. Edited by H. Addington 
Bruce. Translated from the German. New 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., publishers. 
Nearly a hundred years have passed since this 

book was written by Pastor Witte, giving an ac- 

count of the home training of his son, yet today 
it is a most valuable contribution to the litera- 
ture on child nurture. 

Every Ordinarily Organized Child May Be- 
come a Superior Man if He is Properly Educated. 

Should Children Be Left to Themselves up to 


their Seventh or Eighth Year? Guarding 
against Flattery. Toys and First Steps in Edu- 
cation; Playing with Other Children; Moral Ed- 
ucation; Learning to Read and Write; Separation 
of Work and Play,—are among the chapters of 
deep interest and value to both teachers and 
parents. 

Its chapters would be suitable for programs in 
Parent-Teacher Associations, for they are full of 
interest and give opportunity for discussion on 
matters that concern all who have the care of 
children. 














Backgrounds for Social Workers. 
J. Menge, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Biology, 


Edward 


Dallas University. Boston, Richard G. Bad- 

ger. The Gorham Press. 

The author attempts within the smallest space 
to give to those who are interested in, and whose 
work is associated with social service, an idea 
of the past plus the stressed points that have- 
made the differences among the many and var- 
ious peoples and nations, as well as a foundation 
of depth rooted in all past time, that will not 
permit the one who takes this information to 
heart to be swayed by every passing idea of 
world betterment regardless of whether there be 
any ground upon which such theory rests. 

The book discusses most fully and sensibly 
such subjects as Marriage, Family, Birth Control, 
Sex Hygiene, Sterilization of the Insane, Feeble 











By 


“Children’s children are the crown of old men; 
and the glory of children are their fathers.””— 
PROV. 17:6. 

Shake hands, Dad. How many children call 
you that? There are five who have called me 
Dad or Pa or Poppy. Excuse me for mentioning 
it, but I want you to know that I am no mere 
theorist in this matter of being the father of a 
family. 

Now here is some straight stuff: It is father’s 
duty to give some time every week to his boys 
and girls. The only time I have been able to 
give to mine is Sunday. My Sundays have be- 
longed to the children. 

| have been to church and Sunday-school with 
them always, because in the light of some hun- 
dreds of years of history, there is nothing that 
yields better returns, in the long run, than habit- 
ual reverence for God. ‘‘Only those who be- 
lieve in God do good in private.” say the French. 

Sunday afternoons we have always taken a 
walk, when the weather permitted, or if too 
stormy, we have read story books together, or 
have made various kinds of scrap-books. 

In our walks we usually had a definite objec- 
tive. We went to see somebody, or to get a 
particular view, or to visit our favorite trees, or 
to look for some one thing in particular. We 
counted birds’ nests one trip; on another we 
searched for cocoons; on a third, dug into old 
stumps to see what we could discover; or looked 
under pieces of wood and bark; found the small- 
est growing things; collected leaves or seed 
packs of as many kinds as possible; learned the 
wild flowers, the birds, the butterflies and moths, 
the ferns, the trees, the mushrooms; made col- 
lections of colored things—flowers, leaves, in- 


Dad 


Dad 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
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Minded and Criminals, Eugenics and the Train- 
ing of Children. 

The strong moral background on which all 
successful work for world betterment must rest 
is a refreshing atmosphere which vivifies and 
illuminates every chapter. The fallacy of many 
of the modern movements for social service is 
seen when viewed from the different viewpoints 
given by the author. 

The book is a real contribution to all interested 
in social problems or home making. 


The Second Line of Defense; A Plea for the 
Men and Women of Tomorrow. By Mar- 
garet Slattery. New York, Fleming H. Revell 
Co., publishers. 

A stirring, earnest plea for the better care of 
the children. The call to help is directed to 
business men, parents, teachers and clergymen. 


sects, pebbles and so forth, and arranged them 
in the spectrum order; followed a brook in sum- 
mer with Tennyson’s Brook as a guide; followed 
one in winter with Lowell’s Brook (in the Vision 
of Sir Launfal) asa guide. Ina word we studied 
God’s great wonderful outdoor book in the after, 
just as diligently as we studied the best literature 
in the morning. 

And what results? Five open-eyed, open- 
minded, intelligent young men and women, de- 
voted to their parents and grateful for what their 
Heavenly Father and his children have done for 
them, a mother who is still young and happy 
(because she got a little rest on Sunday during 
those strenuous years), to say nothing of a father 
who now thanks God for the privilege of still 
being a boy though in his fifties. 

We shall never forget those long evenings in 
our city home when the girls came back from 
seminary and high school, and the boys from 
Harvard and ‘‘Tech,’”’ and we sat around the 
dinner table together, forgetful of time. We 
were all more entertaining to each othes than 
any show ever staged, because by this time each 
of the children had discovered his own special 
field of interest and delved into it beyond the 
limit of the others in the great realms of nature 
and literature that we had begun to enjoy to- 
gether when they were little children. Each 
one could therefore make his own particular 
contribution to the delight of all. 

Pool rooms, saloons, clubs, stag parties? 
When will short-sighted, self-indulgent, arrogant 
fathers learn that in their own wives and chil- 
dren are the possibilities of perennial delights 
and solid satisfactions compared with which 
other things are dust and ashes? 
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He recently made this statement: 


virtuous democracy.” 








‘ Value of Parent-Teacher Associations 


Commissioner Claxton, head of our great educational system has been investi- 
gating the work of the Parent-Teacher organizations throughout the United States. 


“The biggest thing in this nation, so far as I can see, is the fullest possible 
development and use of the Parent-Teacher Associations. 


organized in every community in the United States. It is the keystone of a vigorous, 


An association should be 














STATE NEWS 








rule. 
Send us reports of what you are doing. 


more states send news. 








IMPORTANT NOTICES 


News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
‘tenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. 
The editorial board earnestly asks attention to the necessity of complying with this 


The magazine invites wider correspondence with local circles and associations. 
It will be helpful to others. 


The necessity for brevity will be realized, as space is limited and every month 


News is WORK DONE, OR NEW WORK PLANNED. 
Communications must be written with ink or typewritten. 


The CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE offers to every NEW circle of fifty members 
one year’s subscription free provided that with the application for the magazine 
is enclosed a receipt from state treasurer showing that dues of ten cents per capita 
have been paid, and second a list of officers and members with their addresses. 


This offer is made to aid new circles with their program and to give them the 
opportunity to become acquainted with the great organized parenthood of America. 


Subscribers to CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE should notify the publishers 
before the 15th of the current month if the magazine is not received. Back numbers 
cannot be furnished unless failure to receive the magazine is immediately noted. 














ALABAMA 


We have had a wonderful opportunity in liv- 
ing in a cantonment city. So many young boys 
and older ones, too, in these camps have had 
mothers through the different clubs visit them, 
mending their clothes, carrying flowers to the 
sick and having them visit in the homes. 

The United Mothers Club entertained at the 
Base Hospital at Camp Sheridan on January 9, 
and the Mothers’ Club had charge of “Y’’ Hut 
57 at the camp last year (1918). The club ob- 
served all holidays with flowers in the hut and 
groups of women met every Thursday afternoon 
here and mended over 600 garments for the 
boys. Twenty-five dollars was contributed by 
this club in gifts for the ‘‘Oversea’’ soldiers at 
the Base Hospital and an entertainment was 
given at the Red Cross Building on December 


26, and many distinguished guests were present, 
among them the Chief of Staff of Camp Sheridan. 
A picture was made of the club serving the con- 
valescent soldiers at the Base Hospital. This 
club has also adopted a French orphan. 

The Congress of Mothers will observe “Child 
Welfare Day’’ on the seventeenth of February. 

The Child Hygiene Department of the Ala- 
bama Branch of the Congress believes that its 
first duty is active, hearty codperation with our 
State Health Department. 

The local child hygiene committees, therefore, 
find a large work popularizing the movement for 
all-time county health officers in every county, 
and wherever practicable, for the organization of 
a county health unit, of which still fewer coun- 
ties can boast. The accomplishment of this 
will mean a great deal toward securing proper 
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sanitation, medical inspection of schools, con- 
trolling contagious diseases, fighting the fly and 
the mosquito, and a general awakening on the 
importance and the how to keep well. 

The fact that one third of our young men in 
the first draft were found to be physically unfit 
for military service has shocked all thinking 
people with any public health conscience into 
considering how the younger generation may be 
brought up, perfectly developed in body and 
mind. 

What can be done by those who would insure 
the child of today a square deal, and the future 
a better citizenship? There is need for much 
propaganda to awaken the masses to their re- 
sponsibilities in the matter of supporting a 
means of protecting and safeguarding health. 

For several years our child hygiene depart- 
ment has been advocating and doing “better 
babies’? work by endeavoring to educate for 
motherhood through Children’s Health Con- 
ferences, Child-Welfare exhibits, the use of ‘‘ Care 
of Children”’ literature, and baby week cam- 
paigns. Such efforts have resulted in immeas- 
urable good. 


CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. Frank R. Hill, organizer and first presi- 
dent of the Washington State Branch of the 
Congress of Mothers, has for several years re- 
sided at Laguna Beach, California. She has 
organized a Parent-Teacher Association which 
has only twenty members. It is taking care of 
five French children whose fathers have been 
killed in the war. 


CONNECTICUT 


The year just closed has been the busiest and 
consequently the most successful in the history of 
the associations of Connecticut. They have as- 
sumed the responsibility of weighing and mea- 
suring babies and are doing follow-up work 
which the campaign showed to be a necessity. 
The executive board which was held in Water- 
bury voted to ask each member of every asso- 
ciation to contribute $1.00 toward purchase of 
the National Headquarters in Washington. 

“A Talk on Blindness’? may be obtained by 
writing Mrs. E. A. Richards, 328 First Avenue, 
West Haven. These leaflets give essential in- 
struction as to how this affliction may in most 
cases be prevented by the proper care of chil- 
dren. Mrs. Thomas Elliott, of New Haven, 
reported 23 new subscribers to the CHILD-WEL- 
FARE MAGAZINE and every member was urged 
to subscribe in order to keep in touch with the 
work of the Congress. Mrs. E. M. Dexter, the 
former state president of the Connecticut Con- 
gress, was presented with a life membership in 
recognition of her faithful and efficient work. 
Mrs. Berry L. Mott, of New Haven, was ap- 
pointed State Organizer. The New Haven 
Woman’s club raised the splendid amount of 
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$3,529.22 for war relief and Red Cross work 
during the year exclusive of their regular activi- 
ties and contributions which totaled $1,939.75. 
The West Haven Mothers Club with a member- 
ship of a little over a hundred members is finan- 
cing the services of two visiting nurses who have 
done splendid work during the present epidemic. 
All of the clubs throughout the state have main- 
tained a splendid patriotic record in the matter 


of purchasing and influencing the sale of Liberty 
Bonds. 


GEORGIA 


This is a year when the child becomes as su- 
premely the ward of the nation as each soldier 
who is in the ranks fighting for our country. 

The women of Georgia understand this fact 
so completely that it has been decided to co- 
ordinate the work of the women in each county, 
so that each child may have the benefit of all 
the splendid plans that have been inaugurated 
by the government for the children of the nation. 

To this end, the Woman’s Committee Council 
of National Defense, Georgia Division, the State 
Congress of Mothers’ and Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociations, the State Federation of Woman’s 
Clubs hereby agree to join in a state-wide work 
for child welfare, which includes health and rec- 
reation and better educational advantages. We 
hereby call upon the women of each county to 
join in carrying out the plans that have been 
given out by the Child Welfare Department of 
the government. 

Governor Dorsey, as chairman of the Georgia 
Council of Defense; Mr. M. L. Brittain, super- 
intendent of schools; Dr. T. F. Abercrombie, 
secretary of the state board of health, have given 
their hearty endorsement to this movement. 

Please have all papers in your county copy 
above. 

Three women are to act as a state committee 
with Mr. M. L. Brittain, state superintendent of 
schools, the county chairman National Council 
of Defense, to act as chairman for her county, 
and to appoint two others, one to represent the 
Mothers’ Congress and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, and one to represent the Federation of 
Clubs. Please appoint women most interested 
in educational work and send the three names 
as early as possible to Mrs. J. E. Andrews, 7 
Orange Street, Atlanta, Ga. This is urgent, and 
of vital importance to the interest of education 
in Georgia. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


The call for social service, the united effort of 
men and women, parents and teachers was never 
greater than now. The present ravage of influ- 
enza, which is likely to continue, is taking a 
larger toll than that of the battles at the front. 
The need of social relief in every community is 
increasingly great. Physicians and nurses and 
social workers are overworked. To supplement 
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the demand for service, parent-teacher associa- 
tions through well-organized social service com- 
mittees can give a most valuable assistance, co- 
operating with other social organizations, such 
as social service leagues, or the Red Cross. The 
state Congress has a Social Welfare Department, 
and in its year-book has suggestions for this work. 


IOWA 
CHARLES CITY 

Charles City is demonstrating the possibilities 
of codperation through its parent-teacher asso- 
ciations. Owing to much sickness and inability 
to secure help or to provide for emergencies, a 
conference of the heads of the Child-Welfare 
Association, the Parent-Teacher Council, and the 
Social Service League, suggested the immediate 
organization of social service committees in each 
of the four parent-teacher associations in Charles 
City. These committees, to direct the work of 
home visiting, report needs, and organize such 
activities as would best promote the work of 
social relief, as far as possible, looking after the 
work of their respective districts. 

In view of the services of these committees, 
their chairmen were invited to attend the 
monthly meetings of the board of directors of 
the Social Service League, thus establishing an 
official relation between these organizations. 

Immediately on the release of the first quar- 
antine in November, the Washington School 
under its efficient president, Mrs. R. A. Reed, 
made a careful survey, a house-to-house canvass, 
to learn existing conditions, as to cases of flu, 
needs as to nurses and helpers, and to ascvrtain 
the possibilities of volunteer service as nurses. 
The other schools made a similar survey later 
at the call of the Social Service League. Mean- 
while, having secured the ready coéperation of 
the Red Cross, headquarters were established at 
the Chamber of Commerce, where calls were re- 
ceived, and helpers sent out. This service was 
extended throughout the county. Resident 
teachers and active members of parent-teacher 
associations have given freely their services, going 
into homes where whole families were stricken, 
children and babies taken out into other homes 
temporarily. Thanksgiving and Christmas bas- 
kets and other donations have been generously 
contributed from various sources. With no ex- 
pense to the parent-teacher associations, and 
very little to the Social Service League, the funds 
have come largely from the Red Cross and from 
the county. The school nurse and the home 
demonstration agent have given much time and 
thought to the work. A splendid spirit prevails 
in the community, the spirit of friendly, helpful, 
constructive service. 

In order to further the call for conservation of 
clothing as well as to give practical expression 
to the art of repairing and making over garments, 
the sewing and thus to supplement the work of 
committees of the social service committees, the 
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grammar grade girls of the various schools have 
been organized into Home Service Leagues. Its 
executive committee consists of a general chair- 
man (a mother) and a chairman for each of the 
grades represented (the sixth, seventh and 
eighth). While these leagues have for their im- 
mediate aim, social service, there are many pos- 
sibilities of educational value for girls of this 
age (a rather neglected age) which under the 
guidance of intelligent leadership can establish 
social bonds, social standards, and lay the foun 

dations of a high type of social service. 

Among those most active in the organization 
of this emergency work are: A. O. Ruste, Presi- 
dent, and Rev. G. A. Hess, Secretary, Social 
Service League, Mrs. A. O. Ruste, chairman of 
Social Welfare Department, Child-Welfare As- 
sociation, Mrs. R. A. Reed, president P.-T. 
Council, together with the P.-T. committee 
chairmen, Mrs. R. A. Reed, Mrs. Belden Weikle, 
Mrs. Melvin Ellis, and Mrs. Albert Lackey. 
Great credit is due to those who have gone into 
the home to do the much needed nursing, and 
who have assisted in any way to provide ways 
and means in carrying on this work. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The Damon School at Hull, Mass., makes the 
following fine report: In February we did away 
with afternoon tea for the period of the war. We 
had an average attendance of from 45 to 50 for 
the year and considering what we had to con- 
tend with in this town last winter, I for one feel 
quite proud of the meetings. But I am prouder 
still of the other work done. Beginning in Jan- 
uary and continuing until the April vacation we 
served hot cocoa free of charge to all the pupils, 
the cocoa being made by some of our members 
living near and brought to the school at 12 
o’clock by*the older boys. For this work was 
contributed by parents and friends. 

Sixteen pounds cocoa, 42 cans condensed milk, 
22 pounds sugar (hard to get), I case evaporated 
milk, 1 case condensed milk, 14 quarts dairy milk 
and $13.76 in money. $11.07 was spent in pur- 
chases outside of the donations and $2.89 remains 
to start our work this year. We raised $11 in 
dime collections for the service house in Wash- 
ington, paid for three copies of the CHILD-WEL- 
FARE MAGAZINE for the library, school and our 
president, and sent $3.07 as our child-welfare 
collection on Founder’s day. And last but by 
no means least the association has rendered valu- 
able assistance to the war work. Our president 
represented the association on the general com- 
mittee, one of our vice-presidents. Mrs. Burr, 
has acted as director in this section ever since 
the day work was started and I cannot say 
enough in praise of her work. She has been 
right there at every meeting ready to answer all 
calls during the week and although a very busy 
woman at home I never called for anything in 
work or report that was not attended to. The 
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same can truthfully be said’ of the director in 
Hull, Mrs. Maud Mitchell, who is a parent- 
teacher member in that section. Nearly all our 
working members were parent-teacher workers, 
and much of the money was raised through their 
efforts, the association making no effort to raise 
money except for war work. Our teachers and 
children were also faithful workers, as a result 
of cornballs made by the teachers and sold by 
the scholars about $20 was donated. The teach- 
ers also superintended the collection of tin foil, 
peach stones, etc. Among our scholars from 
one to eighteen, we had a large junior S. A. S. 
and a great deal of knitting was done by them. 

| feel that in connection with the times we had 
a fine year both along our regular lines of work 
and others, and we are still alive and ready to 
take up whatever work the new conditions of our 
country May require. 


MISSOURI 


Laying the Foundation for the Rising Gen- 
eration. The Missouri Children’s Code. 
Missouri Children’s Code Commission Ap- 
pointed by Governor Gardner to Revise 
the Laws relating to Children for Sub- 

mission to the 1919 Legislature. 


Will you help us to see that Missouri children 
do not bear the burdens of this war? 
The Missouri Children’s Code Commlssion, 


which was appointed by the Governor in 1915, 
prepared and submitted to the 49th General As- 
sembly a complete set of laws relating to chil- 


dren. This was the first complete Children’s 
Code in response to the national movement for 
a Children’s Code in every state, and has been 
used as a model throughout the country. 

Only a part of the Code was enacted at the 
1917 session, and after adjournment of the legis- 
lature, Governor Gardner appointed a new com- 
mission to continue the work of the one whose 
term had expired. 

Since the Children’s Code was presented to the 
legislature, our country has entered the war and 
the importance of this work has been emphasized 
as never before. The experience of warring coun- 
tries abroad has taught us that child-welfare 
work must be continued in war as in peace. We 
must lay the foundation today, so that the rising 
generation may be able to meet the problems 
which will confront it after the war. 

What can you do for Missouri children in time 
of war. 

Every county in the state has a Children’s 
Code Committee having charge of the education 
and publicity campaign for the passage of these 
laws. You can serve the children of Missouri as a 
member of this Committee. Write to Lucille B. 
Lowenstein, the executive secretary of the Com- 
mission, Washington Hotel, St. Louis, for the 
name of your county chairman, so that you may 
assist in the work for the passage of the Chil- 
dren's Code. 
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LAWS IN THE CHILDREN’S CODE ENACTED AT THE 
49TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY, IN 1917 


1. A juvenile court act for the smaller counties 
of the state. (1917 Session, Acts, page 195.) 
(This was a substitute bill, enacted in place of 
the juvenile court act prepared by the Com- 
mission.) 

2. A state-wide mother’s pension act. 
Session Acts, page 151.) 

3. A new adoption law, requiring court decree 
for adoption. (1917 Session Acts, page 193.) 

4. Providing treatment for incorrigible minors 
over the juvenile court age. (1917 Session Acts, 
page 201.) 

5. Requiring country clerks to report deaf, 
blind and crippled children to the state institu- 
tions. (1917 Session Acts, page 500.) 

6. Establishing a state detention home for de- 
pendent children. (1917 Session Acts, page 586 
—vetoed by the Governor.) 

7. Repealing the laws relating to apprentice- 
ship of children. (1917 Session Acts, page 195.) 

8. Amendments to the acts relating to com- 
mitments to Industrial Home for Negro Girls. 
(1917 Session Acts, page 150.) 

g and 10. Providing for the admittance of 
blind children under 6 years, and deaf children 
under 8 years, in the state schools. (1917 Ses- 
sion Acts, pages I9I, 192.) 


(1917 


MEASURES IN THE CHILDREN’S CODE TO BE SUB- 
MITTED TO THE 50TH GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
IN I919 

General Laws for the Protection of Children. 

1. State supervision of private agencies caring 
for children. 

2. Providing for support of children born out 
of wedlock. 

3. Raising the age of consent to sixteen years. 

4. Establishing the age of marriage for girls 
at fifteen years. 

5. Abolishing the common-law marriage. 

6. Requiring five days’ notice before issuance 
of marriage licenses. 

7. Making provision for the extradition of 
child-deserters. 

8. Prohibiting the employment of women 
three weeks before and three weeks after child- 
birth. - 


For the Care of Delinquent and Neglected Children. 


1. Providing for the punishment of adults re- 
sponsible for the delinquency and neglect of 
children. 

2. Providing for probation officers in the crim- 
inal courts. 

3. Prohibiting the commitment of boys under 
eighteen years to the penitentiary. 

4. Prohibiting the commitment of neglected 
children to the state reformatories. 

5. Separating the state training school for 
boys from the reformatory. 
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For the Care of Defective Children. 


I. Providing for compulsory commitment of 
dependent feeble-minded persons to the state 
institutions. * 

2. Increased facilities for the care of the feeble- 
minded. 

3. Establishment of a bureau for mental de- 
fectives in the University of Missouri. 

4. Establishment of special classes for defec- 
tive children in the public schools. 

5. Prohibiting the marriage of feeble-minded 
persons. 

6. Providing for the care of feeble-minded 
negroes. 

7. Special care for feeble-minded, immoral 
women. 

For the Protection of Child Workers. 


1. Prohibiting the employment of children un- 
der fourteen years in any occupation, except that 
such child may work at agricultural pursuits and 
in domestic service when school is not in session, 
provided the child is working in its own home 
with parents or guardian, and not more than 
eight hours a day. 

2. Raising the age limits for boys in street 
trades to twelve years, and for girls to eighteen, 
and requiring licenses. 

3. Prohibiting children under sixteen years 
from selling on the streets between 7 p.m. and 
7 a.m. 

4. Prohibiting boys under twenty-one years 
from night messenger service. 

5. Prohibiting the employment of girls under 
twenty-one years in messenger service. 

6. Prohibiting the employment of children 
under sixteen years in mines, on the stage, and 
on power machinery. 

7. Requiring physical examination and com- 
pletion of eighth grade in school for the issuance 
of employment certificates to children between 
fourteen‘and sixteen years. 

8. Requiring age proof of children between 
sixteen and eighteen years, to be filed with the 
employer. 

g. Raising the compulsory school attendance 
age to sixteen years, unless the child has com- 
pleted the eighth grade. 

10. Exemption from school attendance may 
be granted by the attendance officer for physical 
or mental incapacity, except where special 
classes for these children are established. 

11. Prohibiting exemption from school at- 
tendance because of poverty of parents. 

12. Requiring school attendance for the full 
school term. 

13. Requiring working children between four- 
teen and sixteen years to attend continuation 
schools for at least six hours a week between 
8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 


For the Protection of the Health of Children. 

1. Creation of a Division of Child Hygiene in 
the State Board of Health to regulate conditions 
affecting the health of children. 
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2. State-wide physical inspection of school 
children. 

3. Supervision and control of the practice of 
midwifery. 

4. Sanitary supervision of rural schools. 
To Provide Recreation. 

1. State-wide use of school buildings for com- 
munity purposes. 

2. Regulation of commercial amusements in 
the counties. 

3. Providing for adequate appropriations for 
parks and playgrounds. 


For Administration of the Laws. 


The appointment of County Superintendents 
of Public Welfare by the county court, such ap- 
pointment to be made from a list of persons pre- 
pared by the State Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections. The superintendent of welfare and his 
assistants may act as attendance, probation, and 
parole officers for children; as parole officer for 
adults; as local agent of the state free employ- 
ment bureau; as placing-out agent for the State 
Board of Charities in finding homes for desti- 
tute children; as supervisor of persons released 
from the state hospitals for the insane; and in ad- 
ministering mothers’ pensions and other outdoor 
relief. 


ST. LOUIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Never before have parents had such an oppor- 
tunity for service. In order to do the work most 
effectively we must be organized. The National 
Congress is the organized body which asks all 
parents to join for the biggest drive of all child 
conservation. 

There is cause for great encouragement, for 
teachers are meeting parents more than halfway 
in the organization of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. County and city superintendents all over 
the state recognize this as the most practical and 
democratic effort to bring home and school to- 
gether in their common interest, the welfare of 
the child. 

The state branch now has a parent-teacher 
department in the State Teachers’ Association. 

The Council will continue operating night 
camps for mothers and babies; work for child 
conservation scholarship fund; and will help to 
carry out the suggestions of the Children’s Bureau 
for Children’s Year. 


NEW JERSEY 
WARREN COUNTY REPORT, I918 


The Parent-Teacher Associations of Warren 
County have done a great deal this year not only 
for the children, for the teachers, and for the 
communities, but for Uncle Sam. 

In several communities the mothers have taken 
almost full charge of the Junior Red Cross work 
and a surprisingly large number of articles have 
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been made in the country schools, as well as in 
the towns. 

Another big thing which our County Council 
did this year was to make a drive for better sal- 
aries for teachers. 

We believe that those letters and the interest 
of so many mothers helped to make it possible 
to get a teacher for every school in the county— 
and it’s the best corps of teachers Warren County 
has ever had. 

Another need which the mothers have felt is 
that of having a school nurse to follow up the 
work of the medical inspectors, and hope to es- 
tablish one in the near future. 

Allamuchy, an association in a rural district, 
was organized last fall with a membership of 
over fifty. Their meetings are a large factor in 
the social life of the community. 

The Parent-Teacher Association at the one- 
room school at Quaker Grove has assisted the 
teacher in getting domestic science equipment, 
so that the children now have hot lunches at 
noon. 

At Johnsonburg, another rural community, 
the Parent-Teacher Association is responsible for 
a new Victrola and a circulating library. 

The Blairstown Association supports and 
helps the teachers on all occasions. Last year 


when the local teachers’ institute was held there, 
they served a delicious lunch of baked beans, 
brown bread, etc. 

The Delaware Association has many socials 


to its credit. They have purchased for the 
school handwork materials, maps, a water cooler, 
Victrola and playground equipment. 

When the boys and girls of the little Franklin 
school were struggling to raise the money for 
their Thrift Stamps, it was the Parent-Teacher 
Association that bought their tomato plants and 
the maple syrup made by the boys and girls. 

Pahaquarry, the isolated township on the ex- 
treme north of our county, has an Association 
which holds its meetings at the one-room build- 
ing where the twenty-five children of the town- 
ship go to school. There are no churches in the 
township, but the Parent-Teacher Association 
has made the schoolhouse a real social center. 
The meeting in September took the form of a 
community picnic, and how everyone did enjoy 
the green corn on the cob, and the delicious 
watermelon and catanloupe. 

The Independence Association is very much 
alive. They are interested and ready to help in 
everything which will be of benefit to the scholars 
and to the community. Next month they will 
be able to hold their meeting in the fine new 
four-room school building which was built largely 
through the influence of the mothers. 

In Delaware Park the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, in codperation with the three good teach- 
ers, has transformed the appearance of the school 
and the spirit of the children. 

The Belvidere Association is just a year old. 
All of the sixty members are active workers, 
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and have done especially good work in connec- 
tion with Junior Red Cross. 

Washington now has a wide-awake Association 
and Phillipsburg has four—all working hard for 
the welfare of the children. 

Number of Parent-Teacher Associations organ- 
ized and flourishing 

All are assisting in Junior Red Cross work. 

Thrift Stamps bought by the children of these 


In child-welfare work our members are doing 
their best to create demand for a school nurse. 
Donated to Ambulance Fund, about 
Donated for building for enlisted men, in Wash- 
ington, about 
All of the Parent-Teacher Associations of 
Warren County have been organized within the 
last two years. Acting Chairman of County, 
Miss Vera Telfer, Belvidere. 


OCEAN COUNTY REiORT, 1918 


The council is active in a drive to organize a 
Parent-Teacher Association in every school com- 
munity, and all associations have taken an active 
part in the county weighing and measuring cam- 
paign. 

The Home and School Association of Dover 
township (Toms River) reports a busy year in 
the Red Cross and Junior Red Cross work. 
Their great work, at present, is to bring about 
better sanitary conditions in the school buildings 
and to have a larger playground. 

Point Pleasant has beautified the school 
grounds, donated $10 to Mothers’ Congress am- 
bulance fund, $20 to the school library, funds to 
the Child Welfare and to Red Cross. The Asso- 
ciation finances two community “‘sings’’ known 
as the Liberty Chorus and the Junior Liberty 
Chorus. It has also petitioned to the local 
Board of Education to vote for county super- 
vision of music. 

West Point Pleasant is active in Red Cross 
and Junior Red Cross work, but has not forgot- 
ten the need of beautifying the exterior and in- 
terior of the school building and giving the chil- 
dren the necessary funds and materials to take 
part in the sewing contest, and to have a library. 

Lakewood School No. 1 donated $20 to the 
Mothers’ Congress ambulance fund. Made a 
strong appeal to have the parents visit the class 
rooms, with the gratifying record of 152 visitors 
in two months. The Association has a wide- 
awake membership committee—40 new members 
to their former 50. Books were collected for the 
soldiers and sailors, some of which were sent to 
General Hospital No. 9, and others to the various 
camps in the state. Purchased a $100 Liberty 
Bond. 

Lakewood School No. 5 has an increase of 20 
in membership. The donations are quite worth 
noting, and are as follows: $25 to the Mothers’ 
Congress ambulance fund; $5 to the Y. M. C. A. 
drive; 81 cans of fruit sent to Camp Dix; vege- 
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tables and fruits to the district nurse for distri- 
bution; 532 articles made for the Red Cross; 
28 pieces by the Junior Red Cross; a gift to the 
Child-Welfare fund; 127 books collected and 
sent to the camps; magazines and papers to Hos- 
pital No. 9; and purchased a $100 Liberty Bond. 

Giffortown has carried on its usual order of 
meetings with interest, beautifying the school 
grounds and equipping a playground. 

Osbernville, Cedar Bridge, report improve- 
ments on the school building. Has purchased 
materials for the Girls’ Home Making Contest, 
and is working to make the school a Junior Red 
Cross Auxiliary. 

Seaside Heights has a home lecture course and 
is raising funds for a school library and active 
in Red Cross and Junior Red Cross work. 

The report from Manahawkin did not come 
in time to be included in this report. 

All Associations gave support in the May fes- 
tival held in Toms River, May 11, the first cele- 
bration of the kind the county has experienced. 

Needless to say this was a great day for the 
Home and the School. Respectfully submitted, 
Helen Knox Spain, Secretary Ocean Co. Council. 

The latest county to organize is Essex—six 
months old—representing sixteen Parent-Teacher 
Associations. The chairman issued question- 
naires in order to keep a record of their activities. 
She also appointed telephone captains in each 
district to keep in touch with Associations in 
every locality to answer questions and give 
notice of meetings. Mrs. Hector Rainey, County 
Chairman, 23 Ridgway Terrace, Maplewood. 


NEW YORK 


The Executive Board of New York State Con- 
gress of Mothers met in Bath, December 4-5, 
1918, to hear reports of departments and plan 
for work. Seven out of twenty-two schools in 
Yonkers have organized Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. New Rochelle Mothers Club 
joined the Congress. 

Mrs. Brown, chairman of membership, re- 
ported a membership of 6,504 members and each 
one had received a membership card. Over 
twenty new associations have joined the Con- 
gress. 

A census of the state will be made to ascertain 
the Parent-Teacher Associations in existence and 
where organization is desired. This census will 
cover the rural districts as well as the city or 
village. 

The chairman of Child-Welfare Day asks: 

“What was the matter that you didn’t respond 
to the letter sent, asking you to honor Child- 
Welfare Day by sending an offer for child-welfare 
work?’’ The slogan should be, ‘Double your 
last offering.”’ 
» Mrs. Henry O. Holland was appointed chair- 
man of a committee to raise funds for National 
Headquarters. 

Mrs. Saltford, State President, spoke to the 


has 
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State and City Superintendents of Schools at 
their annual convention in Binghamton in De- 
cember, and has visited many towns in the state. 

The annual convention which was to have 
met in Gloversville in October was postponed 
on account of influenza. 

The invitation to meet there in October, 1919, 
was accepted. 


OHIO 


Ohio Associations generally, like those in all 
other states, have not been able to meet since 
our state convention, due to the epidemic. 

Individual attention has been turned to help- 
ing in every way possible to restore health. 
More and more we have brought to our atten- 
tion the fact that health is an absolute requisite 
to carry on in any activity. 

After convention our first bulletin was com- 
piled and sent out in quantity for distribution 
to each Association and a copy to each state 
and national officer, while trying to aid our ill 
soldiers so hard hit with the flu in a jam, jelly 
and ice cream campaign. The response was 
wonderful, as it also had been in an extra bedding 
donation just previously. For example, with 
700 ill at once at Sherman they were too swamped 
to handle them quickly enough through the reg- 
ular channels. 

Some 10,000 glasses of jelly, crates of grape 
juice, Oranges, over $200 in money went to Sher- 
man and in like proportion to the Government 
Depot Barracks Hospita!, the Columbus Bar- 
racks Hospital and the S. A. T. C. Hospital of 
college boys. We sent these off more or less 
regularly for some weeks. 

A source of great interest was the Allen County 
child-welfare drive that had just been com- 
pleted so successfully. The county organiza- 
tion is developing rapidly. Also interesting was 
the fact that Dr. Pierce is president and Mrs. 
Williams membership chairman. 

With the coming of peace and the passing of 
the ban on meetings we hope now to get right 
down to our share in the reconstruction work, 
profiting by our experience in learning how to 
work individually, how to do team work, and 
how to coéperate with existing agencies. 

We hope to help in the back-to-the-school 
drive, to write our senators and representatives 
individually, to ask them to support the Hoke 
Smith Bill, to support educational legislation for 
our state. The Department of Education should 
be broad enough in its scope to take in not only 
the kindergartens but the day nurseries as in 
California. In these last the Little Mother 
League girls of upper grades learn the practical 
home side with the real babe for laboratory work. 
Health Bill needs our best support. 

In the disbanding of the Council for Defense 
it is gratifying to note among the few things re- 
tained stands out child welfare. Let us try to 
reap the benefit of all our wartime study for the 
kiddies and work to make these good things per- 
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manent, never again satisfied except with doing 
vood work for the children. 

Our Governor Cox of Ohio says one good re- 
sult of the war is “the awakening of interest and 
responsibility in human welfare and the achieve- 
ment of public good by organized effort.’’ The 
Parent-Teacher Association is a splendid form 
of the “‘organized effort.”’ 

Mr. W. L. Spencer, of Bowling Green, of the 
Educational Extension of the state, is the new 
state organizer. There are three new organiza- 
tions—Patterson Mothers’ Club, Dayton, with 
30 active members, president Mrs. H. Hodgson; 
First Street School Parent-Teacher Association, 
53 members, Mrs. E. J. Shoonberger; Elm Street 
School, Parent-Teacher Association, 123 mem- 
bers, Mrs. Franklin. 


RHODE ISLAND 


The annual mid-winter meeting of the Rhode 
Island Congress of Mothers was held on January 
6, Mrs. Chas. H. Remington presiding. 

Parent-Teacher Associations from all over the 
state were represented. The observation classes 
of the Rhode Island State Normal School were 
open to visitors and many availed themselves 
of this opportunity. A basket lunch was sup- 
plemented by coffee, furnished by the Congress, 
and was followed by the meeting of the board of 
managers. 

Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, president of the Mass- 
achusetts Congress of Mothers, and Dr. DiVil- 
biss, of Kansas, were among the speakers. Dr. 
DiVilbiss has been spending several months in 
Rhode Island by invitation of Governor Beeck- 
man, investigating child-welfare conditions in 
the state. Mrs. James Earle Cheesman, our 
ex-president, was the speaker of the afternoon 
and delivered a very able address on “‘ Some Good 
that the War has Brought Us.” 


TENNESSEE 


EAST TENNESSEE 


Conditions that showed the great growth in 
the movement of childhood conservation were 
found by Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, who serves as 


state. chairman of this department for the 
woman’s committee of the Council of National 
Defense on her recent trip to Chattanooga and 
Knoxville. Mrs. Crutcher expresses the great- 
est appreciation of the garden work among the 
Parent-Teacher City Garden Association of 
Chattanooga. These gardens are valued at 
$62,171; they comprise 250 acres under culti- 
vation; 5,000 gardeners; 696 families raising 
poultry with 11,000 fowls raised. 


WEST TENNESSEE 


On November 21, the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of Memphis, Tenn., held its quarterly 
meeting. 

The presence of the state president, Mrs. Eu- 
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gene Crutcher, of Nashville, Tenn., and also that 
this body with a membership of 3,000 were to be 
the guests of the Rozell School Association on the 
formal opening of their handsome new school, 
made the occasion doubly an eventful one. 

Representatives from the twenty-six associa- 
tions—city and county—composing the feder- 
ation, were present to the number of 350. 

The edifice, said to be the model grammar 
school of the South, was open to the visitors who 
thronged the various departments and admired 
the perfect arrangements and provisions for the 
convenience and advancement of the pupils. 

This meeting was held in the magnificent 
auditorium. 

The president of the City Parent-Teacher 
Associations, Mrs. E. W. Hale, presided over a 
program which held the enthusiastic members 
until the shades of night began to draw the cur- 
tain upon a day that recorded the good works of 
women active in the cause of the world’s prog- 
ress, the habitation of their children, the future 
citizens of tomorrow. 

Mrs. W. O. White, president of the hostess 
association, welcomed the delegates. She dwelt 
at length upon the gratitude that was in each 
heart for liberty and victory. 

The principal of the school, Mr. Gnuse, told 
of the achievements of students of the school in 
certain tests of ability which he had given them, 
of which records he was justly proud. 

Chairmen made reports of prizes awarded to 
schools exhibiting best poultry, gardens, atten- 
dance of parents at parent-teacher headquarters 
at the Tri-State Fair in September, number of 
babies and children cared for in the nursery and 
playgrounds by the members of the parent- 
teacher associations while mothers visited over 
the fair buildings. 

Mrs. A. M. Wray, chairman of Foof Produc- 
tion and Home Conservation Committee, re- 
ported that through the solicitation of her co- 
workers 29,812 gardens were planted in Mem- 
phis last year, 16,712 of which were ploughed 
through the efforts of the associations; that 1,023 
packages of seed were given away. A partial 
result was shown when 5,132 jars of canned goods 
showing 164 varieties were placed on exhibition 
at the fair by the Feed Memphis Committee. 

Another very interesting report was giyen by 
Mrs. J. T. Fisher, chairman of the Child-Welfare 
Committee. She told of how the committee had 
served nourishing soup to from 250 to 275 ill 
people three times a day, nursed and cared for 
the sick and dying and clothed the children whom 
they found without sufficient clothes. She 
stated further that Mayor Monteverde had 
placed the services of a special woman officer at 
the command of the committee which provision 
means much to the protection of the children 
and their educational interests. 

The treat of the afternoon came when the 
state president arose to address the gathering 
and gave utterance to the things for child-welfare 
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that burden her heart. In her earnest impressive 
manner, she urged the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations to redouble their efforts in the coming 
years for the conservation of child life, and its 
highest development; that the quality of our 
future citizenship might be improved and made 
to come up to a desired standard; that the possi- 
bilities of this attainment rested largely upon the 
Parent-Teacher Associations. She urged that 
the child labor law be watched in this “ Back to 
the School”’ Drive, which is being promoted to 
give the child its deserved opportunity to be- 
come a worthy citizen. 

Two new associations had joined the State 
Branch since its last meeting, it was announced, 
making twenty-six in all. Miss Charl Williams, 
superintendent of the Shelley County Schools, 
told ‘‘How the Parent-Teacher Association Can 
Help the County Schools.”’ 


WASHINGTON 


The Washington Branch of the Congress has 
taken definite steps to engage actively in legis- 
lative work during the winter. Every bit of 
legislation which concerns children will be fol- 
lowed closely. This work is in the hands of a 
Legislative Committee, and every Parent- 
Teacher Association will be kept fully informed 
on all proposed legislation. 

At the 1918 State Convention a resolution was 
unanimously passed providing that the State 
Legislative Committee exert the full influence of 
this organization to secure such action on the 
part of the Legislature as will place the State 
Training School for Boys at Chehalis on a level 
with the State Training School for Girls at 
Grand Mound. This resolution was printed in 
the June Washington Current Teacher. 

Those who have been interested in the growth 
of the Pre-School work in Tacoma, this year— 
set aside by President Wilson as Children’s Year 
—will find opened to them new possibilities and 
new depths in the importance and need of this 
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work. With this in mind the first monthly 
meeting of the Council of Pre-School Circles 
was held with a representative attendance bring- 
ing messages from the various circles and many > 
suggestions for the work of the winter months. 

The Tacoma Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations has definitely pledged itself to the Back- 
to-the-School Drive as one of its foremost activ- 
ities for the season. A city-wide effort will be 
made to return older boys and girls of school age 
back to their studies. Following closely upon the 
summer vacation came the epidemic vacation 
which sent many of the boys again to the ship- 
yards where the high wages they receive makes 
them reluctant to give up their work. Girls are 
filling places in stores and cafes, and the con- 
dition is regarded as serious enough to need a 
general campaign urging upon parents the vital 
need of their sons and daughters resuming at- 
tendance at school. 

Committees will be appointed from each 
school association to help out this problem. 

Now that the readjustment is at hand, leaders 
in child-welfare work everywhere are more than 
ever interested. Many difficult problems will 
be presented and parents will have a large part 
in their solution. The neglect of the home, the 
school or the playground means an ever increas- 
ing number of young delinquents and only com- 
munity foresight and care, combined with par- 
ental vigilance can prevent such conditions in 
our cities. 

The Whitman School Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation of Tacoma is devoting its energies this 
year chiefly to the continuation of its well organ- 
ized hot lunch system, believing that caring for 
the undernourished child is one of the all-im- 
portant features of welfare work. 

The usual Thanksgiving contribution of pro- 
visions was received at the school and for the 
first time since the establishment of the custom 
no needy families were reported in the district. 
The generous baskets were sent to the Salvation 
Army headquarters. 


National Headquarters Committee 


Mrs. Wm. T. Carter, Chatrman, 2116 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Mrs. Frederic Schoff, Mrs. Ar- 
thur A. Birney, Mrs. David O. Mears, Mrs. W. 
F. Thatcher, Mrs. J. P. Mumford, Mrs. Mary 
S. Garrett, Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, Mrs. How- 


ard W. Lippincott, Mrs. P. P. Claxton, Mrs. E. 
A. Robinson, Mrs. Joseph Leidy, Mrs. Clarence 
E. Allen, Mrs. C. C. Noble, Mrs. R. H. Tate, 
Mrs. Henry H. Harman, Mrs. Milton P. Hig- 
gins, Mrs. Alex Mitchell. 
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Teaching the Child to Play Fair 


By G. W. TUTTLE 


“Susie delights to play school,’’ said an ob- 
serving father, ‘“‘but Susie must always be the 
teacher."” To teach a child to be fair and un- 
selfish in play, to teach Susie that she must be 
the pupil in her turn, to teach Johnnie—whose 
favorite play is keeping store—that he must not 
insist on always being storekeeper, but must be 
customer in his turn, is no slight task. 

But here is our opportunity, while the human 
twig is plastic, while the little mind is impres- 
sionable, to teach the fair play that we would 
have prominent in the make-up, and among the 
sterling virtues of our children, when the forma- 
tive period is over, when the human mold is 
filled. Life now is like the trickling stream from 
the old spring—a shovel full of earth would 
change its course—but the mature life will be 
more like the full-banked stream of the valley 
below whose course is not easily changed. 

\ river may run clear and life-giving, or it 
may be defiled with sewage gathered on its way. 
So the mind, when the child has matured, may 
run clear and undefiled because the parent waters 
have been pure and undefiled; because fairness 
and unselfishness and kindness have been care- 
fully impressed upon it; or, on the other hand, 
the mind may be defiled with the sewage of sel- 
fishness and conceit if the parent waters have 
been lacking in purity and sweetness. Alas for 
the child who has been taught only to look in, 
only to figure for himself, only to get instead of 
to give. 

Do not frown, and say: ‘‘ Johnnie, you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself!’’ or, ‘‘Susie, you are 
a selfish, disagreeable girl!’’ Do not be arbi- 
trary. Appeal to a child’s reasoning powers. 
Explain carefully. Get the child’s mind inter- 
ested and busy. Give Susie an idea of the com- 
parison in numbers between teachers and pupils 
in this old world. Say to Johnnie: ‘‘ Now, John- 
nie; here are eight of you boys, one storekeeper 
and seven customers. Possibly you may all be 
storekeepers when you grow up, so every one 
must have his turn now.” Oh, if parents would 
only give children first aids to unselfishness— 
example, suggestion, patient explanation. If 
the majority of parents were as thoughtful and 
careful and considerate as are the minority, there 
would be less selfishness in those who are but 
children of a larger growth. 

But how shall the children learn without a 
teacher? To say, ‘‘Now, Mary, if you don’t 
stop being selfish I will take a stick to you!”’ is 


not teaching unselfishness. The wise mother 
explains carefully, lovingly; as far as possible 
she suggests instead of commands; she strives to 
awaken right desires in the mind of the child in- 
stead of fear of consequences. She realizes the 
need or arousing the child’s mind and imagina- 
tion early in life. She carefully leads the child 
up to making his or her own decisions. There 
is an invisible cord of love from the faithful 
mother-heart to the child-heart. Yes, and back 
of all this is the invisible cord of love from the 
great Father-Heart to the mother-heart. Love 
begets love, and God is love. 

And the wise mother will not expect too much 
in a single day. Why, it has taken God years 
and years to build up a fine mother-character. 
The dross was not all taken out in a moment. 
It has taken the Master Workman years to grave 
those beautiful, love-illumined lines of her face, 
to put the heavenly glow in her eyes, and a little 
of his own patience into her life. And so the 
wise mother is patient with her child. She 
whispers to herself: ‘‘I will help God to make 
this child of mine kind, and unselfish, and fair, 
and then he will grow up to lead a useful life and 
to add to the happiness of the world.” And 
she recognizes the time element that is essentiai 
in character building, and becomes a “laborer 
together with God.” 

It takes time to perfect a plant, it takes time 
to produce a‘ new vegetable, it takes time to 
make helpful discoveries and inventions. The 
child is worth more than a plant, a vegetable, a 
North Pole, or wireless telegraphy, and it takes 
time and pains, and effort and persistence to 
shape a child-character so that it shall grow beau- 
tiful, and strong, and undefiled. Fairness in a 
child is an essential, one of the foundation vir- 
tues. 

In mature life a reputation for fairness is in- 
valuable. The best salesmen and clerks hasten 
to find situations in the store of the merchant 
who is noted for his fair treatment of employes; 
the contractor who always extends fair, brotherly 
treatment to his workmen can hold his employees 
when laborers are scarce, and when his unfair 
competitor is desperately searching for workmen. 

Plant the seed thought of fairness deep in the 
child’s heart now and it will become deep-rooted 
as the swift years of childhood pass away, and 
come to rich fruitage in mature life in respected 
and useful manhood and womanhood. 
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Twelve Programs for Parent-TeacherAssociations 


1. How to Build Up a Successful Parent-Teacher 
Association. (a) Securing needed coédperation; (b) 
suitable programs; (c) distribution of work and re- 
sponsibility; (e) service. 

2. The Relation of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion to the Community. (a) The share of the 
home in the child’s education; (6) the share of the 
school in the childs education; (c) the education 
the community gives children; (d) community 
spirit; (e) clean-up days; (f) tree-planting days; (g) 
social centers. 

3. What Work and Play do for Children. (a) 
Regular duties about the home, for girls, for boys; 
(b) what work may the school properly provide? (c) 
what play can best be conducted by the school? (d) 
school credit for work done at home; some good 
games and why they are good; (e) school gardens; 
(f) home gardens. 

4. Teaching Thrift. (a) Earning; (0) saving; (c) 
shall children be paid for work done at home? (d) 
the balance between extravagance and parsimony; 
(e) allowances; (f) example set by parents and 
teachers. 

5. Standards for Home and School. (a) What 
constitutes a good school? (b) what qualities make 
good parents? (c) the full meaning of ‘‘ Education”’; 
(d) which contributes most to the education of the 
child—home or school? (e) how higher standards 
may be attained by both through careful coédpera- 
tion. 

6. Obedience and Punishment. (a) Standards of 
true obedience; (b) is the child’s will to be broken or 
developed? (c) can parents’ authority be sustained 
by punishments? (d) punishments that educate; (e) 
punishments that destroy; (f) the place of gentle 
methods; (g) the magic of courtesy. 

7. Patriotism. (a) Our new understanding of 
our relation to the government; (b) good citizenship 
as shown in small things; (c) the value of sacrifice; 
(d) community singing as a means of developing 
patriotism; (e) the back yard as an evidence of 
patriotism; (f) a new Fourth of July; (g) need of 
special care for the citizens of the future. 

8. Children’s Companionships. (a) The child's 
friends; (0) the school’s responsibility; (c) lack of 
parental guidance; (d) learning through imitation; 
(e) the “‘gang’’; (f) the family circle. 

g. Amusement and adventure. (a) The spirit 
of youth; (6) what can the home provide to satisfy 


the right and natural desire of the child for fun and 
excitement? (c) what does the school afford? (/) 
are the amusements offered by the community 
known and supervised by the parents and teachers? 
(e) what public games, sports, contests or pageants 
might be added in the community? (f) clean and 
wholseome amusements as moral safeguards. 

10. Honesty and Truthfulness. (a) Respect for 
property rights; (b) benefits of personal possessions; 
(c) the habit of truth-telling. How home and school 
may develop it; (d) dangerous unconcern of parents; 
(e) the futility of ‘‘don’ts.”’ 

11. Review of the Year’s Work. (a) What the 
teachers have found most helpful in the Parent- 
Teacher Association; (b) what the school needs in 
the way of further coéperation; (c) what the home 
has learned through a better understanding of the 
school; (d) what improvements have resulted in the 
home from the Parent-Teacher meetings; (e) sug- 
gestions for next year’s program. 

12. Social Meeting. (a) Informal social gath- 
ering of school board, school superintendent, prin- 
cipal, teachers, parents, and other members and 
guests of the Parent-Teacher Association; (b) sug- 
gested program for such a meeting. 

These programs are designed to serve the smaller 
associations or those in more remote communities. 
The sub-topics are provided in full in typed or 
printed form and are to be distributed among the 
members a few days previous to the meeting at 
which they are to be read. The plan is to have 
from six to twelve members take part at each meet- 
ing—the entire program to occupy only about half 
an hour. 

The programs are free, except for postage, to all 
associations in membership with the Congress, and 
will be sent, singly, upon application to the under- 
signed. They can be improved and made to render 
better service if the associations when returning 
them will state what seemed best in them and what 
might be added, or subtracted, to make them more 
valuable. Full correspondence is invited concern- 
ing the activities and the needs of the associations 
throughout the country. 

Cora C. Bricut (Mrs. O. T.), 
Chairman Dept. Parent-Teacher Associations, 
6515 Harvard Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


Leaflets and Circulars on Child Care 


Idaho.—lf You Have a Baby. 

Maine.—Diet for the Child (12-18 mo.); Diet 
for the Child (18 mo.—3 yrs.); Diet for the Child 
(3-6 yrs.); Leaflet No. 21, Health of Home and 
School, Emergencies in Childhood; Leaflet No. 
24, Health of Home and School, Leaflet No. 26, 
Guideboards to Infant Welfare; Circular No. 271, 
Hints on Nursing the Baby. 

Massachusetts —List of Illustrated Lectures 
and Moving Pictures on Health Topics.—Films 
on Child Welfare are available on “Bringing It 
Home,” ‘‘The Long versus the Short Hand,” 


etc.; For Mothers with Little Babies; (Trans- 
lations in French, German, Greek, Italian, Polish, 
Portuguese, Yiddish); A Health Creed for Massa- 
chusetts Boys and Girls; Food for Children from 
Two to Six Years Old. 

New Jersey.—The Public Health Nurse; Sav- 
ing Babies a Community Problem; Is Your Baby 
Registered?; Saving Mothers. 

New York.—Special Bulletin No. 1, Infant 
Welfare Campaigns; Special Bulletin No. 2, Be- 
fore the Baby Comes; Circular No. 3, the New- 
born Baby; Cir. No. 4, Artificial or Bottle Feed- 
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ing; Cir. No. 5, The Summer Care of Babies; Cir. 
No. 6, Care of Milk in the Home; Cir. No. 7, 
From the Bottle to Table Food; Cir. No. 8, 
Avoid Infection; Cir. No. 14, 1917, The Conduct 
of an Isolation Period for Communicable Dis- 
eases in the Home; Cir. No. 19, 1917, Amuse- 
ments for Convalescent Children; Cir. No. 22, 
1917, Sore Eyes of New-born Babies. 


BULLETINS ON CHILD WELFARE 

Vorth Carolina.—Special Bulletin No. 50, How 
to Keep Your Baby Well; Special Bulletin No. 
-5, Baby Welfare. 

North Dakota.—Child Conservation. 

Oregon.—To Expectant Mothers; Are Your 
Baby’s Eyes Sore? 

Pennsylvania.—Form 20, Save the Babies 
(published in English, German, Italian, Polish, 
Slovak, Yiddish, Lithuanian and Magyar); 
Form 45, Flies; Form 47, Birth Registration 
(published in English, German, Italian, Polish, 
and Slovak); Form 48, Home Milk Supply (pub- 
lished in English, German, Italian, Polish, and 
Slovak; Form 49, Blindness in Infants. 

South Dakota.—Save the Babies. 

Washington.—Is Your Baby Healthy? 

Wisconsin.—Baby Bulletin. 

rhe Division of Child Hygiene in Kansas and 
Massachusetts State Department of Health issue 
letters to expectant mothers once each month 
on pre-natal care. 

In New York and Kansas ‘Little Mothers’ 
Leagues’? have been organized under the direc- 
tion of the State Departments. Leaflets are 
issued to help in organizing young girls in help- 
ing their parents on the care and training of 
young children. 

A recent bulletin on the ‘Care of Children in 
Wartime”’ issued by the Montana State Board 
of Health has some interesting and valuable 
data on the Lessons Taught by the War, Infant 
Mortality, Lax School Laws, and Feeding of 
School Children. Montana has also issued a 
useful outline for a ‘“‘Study Course on Public 
Health.”’ It contains an outline for study of 
many subjects relating go family life, among 
them are: The Homemaker’s Responsibility; 
The Care of Food; Health in the House, etc. 

In many states the bulletins of the State 
Boards of Health issued regularly during the 
past two years contain material especially pre- 
pared for the home. The following partial list 
will give some idea of what some states are doing: 

Kansas.—Bulletin, Vol. XII, No. 12, 1917; 
The Conservation of Child Life, (1) Reduction 
of the Infant Mortality Rate; Blank for Child 
Conservation House-to-House Survey, etc.; (2) 
Care and Treatment of Dependent and Crippled 
Children; (3) Public Health Protection of School 
Children, Vol. XIV, No. 7, July, 1918, When and 
How to Tell the “Story of Life’; Bulletin, Vol. 
XII, No. 12,1917; The Conservation of Child Life. 

Kentucky.—Bulletin, Vol. V, May, 1915, 
Household Economics, (3) Making a Home, (5) 
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Needs of the Home, (6) Suggestions for Study, 
(10) A Modern Farm Kitchen, (11) Rights of 
the Child, (12) Care of the Children in the Home. 

Maine.—-Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 2, March, 1916. 

Michigan.—Public Health Bulletin, Vol. VI, 
No. 4, April, 1918, General Care of the Baby; 
Child-Welfare Campaign; Problem of Clothes 
for Little Ones; Child Welfare, etc. 

New Hampshire-—Bulletin, Vol. IV, No. 6, 
April, 1916, The Summer Care of Infants; Save 
the Babies’ Eyes, etc. 

New York.—Health News, New Series, Vol. 
XIII, No. 5, May, 1918, Save the Children, etc.; 
Special Bulletin No. 1; Infant Welfare Cam- 
paigns; Circular No. 27, Milk and Its Relation 
to Health. 

North Dakota.—Bulletin, Vol. 11, No. 2, April, 
1918, Child Welfare Number. 

Pennsylvania.—Bulletin, No. 16, The Con- 
servation of Infant Life in Pennsylvania; Bulle- 
tin No. 31, The Baby the Most Important Prob- 
lem in Modern Life; Bulletin No. 34, How to 
Organize a Baby Saving Show; Bulletin No. 69, 
Flies a Factor in Infant Mortality. 

West Virginia.—Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 3, July, 
1917, Care of the Baby; Register Your Baby, 
etc.; Bulletin Vol. 5, No. 3, July, 1918, The 
Baby Saving Campaign, Save the Babies, The 
Care of the Babies, etc.; Bulletin Vol. 5, No. 2, 
April, 1918, A Drive for Baby Saving; Mother- 
hood and Preparation for It, Baby Welfare, etc. 


BABY BULLETINS 
California.—Saving the Babies; Children’s 
Year Bulletin; Childhood and Health. 
Connecticut.—Uses Government bulletins. 
Idaho.—lf You Have a Baby; The Child. 
Iilinois.—Our Babies; Better Babies; Register 
the Babies Birth; Prevention of Blindness in 
Babies. 
Iowa.—His Lordship the Baby; Save the Ba- 
bies; Measles, Bulletin No. 4. 
Kansas.—Conservation of Child Life; Letters 
to Expectant Mothers; Kansas Mothers’ Book. 
Maine.—Feeding and Care of the Baby; Hints 
on Nursing the Baby, Cir. 27; Diet of Children; 
Health of Home and School, Leaflet No. 24, 26, 
21. . 
Massachusetts—Food for Children 2-6 Years 
Old; Baby and You; Letter to an Expectant 





_ Mother; For Mothers with Babies (in seven 


foreign languages). 
Montana.—Care of Children in War Time. 
Nebraska.—Your Baby, How to Keep It Well, 
1917. ; 
New Jersey—The Public Health Nurse; Is 
Your Baby Registered; Saving Mothers. 
New York.—Save the Children. 
Norty Carolina.—How to Keep Your Baby 
Well; Save the Babies; Baby Welfare. 
Oregon.—To Expectant Mothers; Are Your 
Baby’s Eyes Sore? 
Utah.—Save the Babies. 
Washington.—Is Your Baby Healthy? 
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of the association for each meeting. 


Current Events in Child-Welfare 








PROGRAM FOR PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
FOR FEBRUARY 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three members 


They develop home talent, at the same time 
providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. They ensure a high standard 
for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider interest in child-welfare as the members 
learn of the movement throughout the world. 


FIRST TOPIC—President’s Desk. A New Responsibility for Parents. 
What do you know about the Kindergarten? 


SECOND TOPIC (To be assigned to another member). 


What Parent-Teacher Associations in other States are Doing. 


THIRD TOPIC (To be assigned to third member). 


List of Loan Papers in Child Nurture suitable for programs may be secured by 


sending 3 cent stamp to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, 1314 Mass. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
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NATIONAL CHILD LABOR 
The Committee agrees with Senator Lodge that 
the strength of the case for federal child labor 
legislation is due largely to the failure of the 
states to enact adequate protective laws in be- 
half of the nation’s children and to enforce their 
laws so as to make them adequately effective. 
Through nobody’s fault but their own twenty- 
six states have no provision on their statute books 
prohibiting the labor of children under sixteeU 
in mines and quarries, though each of fifteen of 
these states has mine and quarry products worth 
$2,500,000 or more annually. Twenty-one states 
have no eight-hour-a-day limit for work of chil- 
dren under sixteen in factories. Eight have no 
provision against night work for juvenile factory 
workers, and three do not prohibit the labor ot 

- children under fourteen in factories. 


““"MERICANS’’ ALL 

We have alien people of many nationalities 
within our border; we have foreign-born citizens 
of adult-years; we have children bearing foreign 
names, of foreign dress and appearance—but we 
have today no foreign children in our country, 
at least judging from the attitude of our kinder- 
gartens. 

If you don’t believe it, go and ask them and 
watch the scorn in the four and five and six years 


old eyes. Are you Russian, are you Polish, are 
you Italian, are you Greek? “I’m 'Merican!” 
is the answer. Are you German, little Ruth? 
“No, I’m ’Merican!’’ But your name is Ger- 
man; is your mother a German? ‘No, she’s 
*Merican’’—a little defiantly. And your father, 
persists the teasing questioner, is he a German? 

Her yellow head drooped and her face flushed 
a little, “Yes, he’s a German’’—she said it very 
low, then looking up bravely and happily she 
said, ‘‘but he’s a good German, he don’t like 
the Kaiser! And I’m ALL a ’Merican!”’ . 

Who can say this four year old has not grasped 
the full significance of the times?—Lavura E. 
WHITNEY. 

MILITARY TRAINING 


An educational problem already pressing for 
solution is the question whether we shall have 
military training and instruction in the high 
schools of this country. The strong feeling of 
many educators and physical trainers is that 
military training is not the best form of education 
for students in the high school, and that it is not 
in harmony with the educational aims of the 
public schools. If, however, this contention is 
to be satisfactorily maintained it is necessary 
that the high schools should provide that moral 
discipline and that training in the sound prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene and morale that give 
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the preparation necessary for the occupations of 
peace as well as of war. 

Before military training certain habits and 
attitudes should be developed. A great part of 
military training today is training in physical 
education, hygiene, obedience, coéperation, sac- 
rifice of individual interest for the sake of the 
social group, and in the principles of mental hy- 
giene that make for morale and sanity. We shall 
never be satisfied again without extended train- 
ing of this kind. This part of military training 
should be emphasized. It can and should be 
given in the public schools. It would be the 
gravest mistake to leave all this to be provided 
after school life merely in special military train- 
ing.—Dr. William Burnham, Clark University. 


TEACHING A TRANSIENT CALLING 

\t the present time, more than one half of 
the public school teachers of the United States 
are immature; they are short lived in the work 
of teaching; their general education is inade- 
quate; their professional equipment is deplor- 
ably meager. 

Out of approximately 600,000 public school 
teachers in the United States, it has been esti- 
mated by competent authorities that: 

As to age—100,000 are seventeen, eighteen, 
and nineteen years old; 

150,000 are not more than twenty-one years 
old: 

300,000 are not more than twenty-five years 
old. 

As to length of service—150,000 serve in the 
schools only two years or less; 

300,000 serve in the schools not more than 
four or five years. 

As to education—30,000 have had no education 
beyond the eighth grade of the elementary school; 

100,000 have had less than two years’ educa- 
tion beyond the eighth grade; 

200,000 have had less than four years’ educa- 
tion beyond the eighth grade; 

300,000 have had no more than four years’ 
education beyond the eighth grade. 

As to professional preparation—300,000 have 
had no special professional preparation for the 
work of teaching. 


OnE Hate oF ALL SCHOOL CHILDREN UNDER 


IMMATURE AND UNTRAINED TEACHERS 


In the aggregate, the boys and girls now having 
their schooling at the hands of immature and 
untrained teachers will constitute at least fifty 
per cent. of the next generation of American voters. 

Of the twenty million boys and girls in our 
public schools today, it may be conservatively 
estimated that— 

1,000,000 are being taught by teachers whose 
education has been limited to seven or eight 
years in the elementary schools; 

7,000,000 are being taught by teachers who 
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are scarcely more than boys and girls them- 
selves, and whose appreciation of their responsi- 
bilities must, in consequence of their youth and 
inexperience, be extremely slight; 

10,000,000 are being taught by teachers who 
have had no special preparation for their work 
and whose general education is quite inadequate. 


ENGLAND AND WALES ENCOURAGE SCHOOLS FOR 
MOTHERS 


The Maternity and Child-Welfare Act, 1918, 
has gone far in the direction of associating edu- 
cational with practical service. The Board of 
Education pays grants to schools which provide 
collective class instruction, and infant consul- 
tations. The rate of the grand depends on the 
provision made for coérdinating the work of the 
institution with similar institutions, maternity 
centers, baby clinics or infant dispensaries. 

The extension of the local government boards 
grant to this purpose has been made in order to 
make it available in aid of reasonable expendi- 
ture on literature, exhibitions and on collective 
instruction to expectant and nursing mothers, 
and also to voluntary and salaried workers where 
the medical officer considers that the instruction 
is likely to improve their competency to under- 
take their maternity and child-welfare work. 
The Schools for Mothers are distinctly within 
the province of Public Education in London. 


The Pennsylvania State Board of Censors of 
Motion Pictures has just published a list of over 
19,000 films, reels and views examined from 
May 15, 1915, to December 31, 1917, inclusive. 
The title, name of manufacturer for whom re- 
viewed, disposition and date of each are given. 
J. L. L. Kuhn, Printer to the Commonwealth, 
Harrisburg, Pa., is the publisher of the volume. 


Juvenile Delinquency in Rural New York, by 
Kate Holladay Claghorn, Bureau Publication 
32, Children’s Bureau, Julia C. Lathrop, Chief, 
says in the preface: ‘The report is the more 
painstaking and truthful because it does not 
attempt an impossible series of tabulations. It 
is noteworthy that Miss Claghorn, a recognized 
statistician, has entirely abandoned here the 
statistical method and presents a picture of help- 
less childhood under deteriorating social con- 
ditions which are obscured by the very isolation 
and neglect out of which they are made.” 


Port CHESTER, NEW YORK 


I have taken CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE for 
one year and find it a great help in our Parent- 
Teacher work as well as excellent for any mother 
to read. I wish more mothers could subscribe. 

—W. H. H. 


A school principal in Lynn, Mass., personally 
subscribes for two copies, since he wishes many 
mothers to read it. 








Yearly Subscription, One Dollar 
Without Delay Address 
CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE 


P. O. Box 4022, West Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Quickest Way is to Fold in a $1.00 Bill. 





CLUBBING CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE 
OFFER P. O. Box 4022, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed Find One Dollar for my Subscription to the 


When 5 Subscriptions CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE 


are sent at one time | Name 








the rate is 75 cents | Street and No. Town 








each. 


Helping the Home to do Its Best Work 


Through the Home Education Division, the Bureau of Education is trying to help 
the home to do its best work. 


There are 26,000,000 children of school age in the United States. They spend 


nine tenths of their time in home environment and one tenth of their time in school. 








There are 13,000,000 children under school age whose entire care and education 
rests with parents.—P. P. CLAXTON, Commissioner of Education. 


Parents Should Study Child Nurture 


UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
Home Education Circular No. 1—Whole Number 634 


1000 GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Classified and Graded List prepared by National Congress of Mothers Literature 
Committee, Alice M. Jordan, Chairman. 


Orders will be filled at five cents per copy. 


\ 


A Mothers’ Course in Reading 


This course includes just the books needed in the home, just what every mother 
wants to know when she is trying to give her children the best care and training possible. 

These twenty-six books are chosen largely because they contain exact and practical 
information and will make a splendid reference library for mothers. After they have 
been read they can be referred to over and over again. 

The directions for reading are very simple and the requirements need not take 
away from the pleasure in reading. 


Copies of this Course may be obtained at the office of the National Congress 0 
Mothers, 1314 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington, D. C. 





